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The Week. 


YHE financial markets during the week have been intluenced, to 
| a large extent, by the reported intention of the German Govern- 
nent to mediate for a settlement of the war now confined to Russia 
and Turkey. The securities of all the European governments were 
freely sold “short” by speculators in the London and Continental 
markets when war was first declared, and British consols have since 
been sold in the same way on the calculation that England would 
be drawn into the war. Accordingly, when even the reported at- 
tempt at mediation came, there was an enormous demand for secu- 
rities with whieh to fill contracts of sale already made. This de- 
mand earried consols up to 961; —as high as before the war began. 
Sympathetically all securities advaneed. Here the price of gold 
fell a “ point” and a half, and commodities which had been specula- 
tively advanced on the expectation of a continuance of the war and 
its enlargement declined. The fall in gold was not wholly due to 
the foreign news, the Treasury having sold $1,000,000 for legal- 
tender notes, to be held for the redemption of fractional notes 
which it is believed are destroyed. At the Stock Exchange there 
was a declining market for stocks, particularly those of the trunk- 
line railroads, which have 
senger-fares from Chicago 


again fallen into a dispute about pas- 
to New York; and this may easily grow 
to such a war as last year so seriously injured railroad credit and 
property. The gold value of the United States legal-tender note 
ranged during the week between 80.9329 and 80.9467. At the close 
of the week the bullion in a 412-silver dollar would have had a 
gold value of 9013 cents. 


Governor Cullom has vetoed the act of the Illinois Legislature 
making the subsidiary silver coinage legal tender in that State to any 
amount. He rests his objections to the bill upon both constitutional 
and economic grounds, showing that the clear legal intendment of 
the words.employed in the bill was to make debts contracted on a 
greenback basis payable in an inferior currency which is not legal 
tender under United States law, thus impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. This would seem to bea sufficient reason for vetoing it with- 
out going any farther, but the Chieago Trijune finds it to be no reason 
at all, since being an act impairing the obligation of contracts, and 
therefore prohibited to the States, it was nugatory and void in that 


particular, and would have been quietly crushed, after about four | 


years’ litigation and confusion, by the court of last resort. The 
idea that because the Constitution of the United States expressly 
forbids a certain thing to be done, it is therefore allowable to do it, 
and send parties into the courts to get it undone at their own ex- 
pense, is as ingenious a conception as one put forth by the same 
journal on the same subject, to wit: that under the operation of 
this proposed law a dollar’s worth of property could be bought in 
Illinois for ninety-three cents, and that that would be a fiue thing 
for the sellers. Governor Cullom is unable to see the advantage of 
the State in that kind of “ swapping. 
that the people of Illinois are not to be benefited by taking at par in 
exchange for their goods “a currency that goes at a discount as 
soon as a State line is reached.” In facet, one can understand such 
a bill being passed with three cheers at a “‘ meeting af the unem- 
ployed,” but how it could be passed, after debate, in a legislative 
It is needless 


body of average intelligence remains to be revealed. 
to add that we do not credit the report that President Hayes re- 
grets the veto of the bill. 


On Monday the Custom-house Commission reassembled, 
held a conference with a Committee of the Chamber of Comme 


* On the contrary, he holds | 


| 











Additional instruetions issued by Mr. SI I t ( 
mission to report on the question of salaric e« at 
commercial bodies and othe respec g the cus eve i} 
The complaints made by the Chamber of ¢ et up) 
most etfeetive reply that eould has been give 0 ls 
vestion that Mr. Arthur is a thoughtful retormer. No less than 
twenty-nine changes are asked by the ¢ It! l 
contemplate in eifeet a radical alteration in the whole > 
lecting the revenue. They comprise the abolition of the Nay 
Office —a place of no use excep 
ticians—the abolition of triplicate invoices L 
a change from ad valorem to specitic dutie { 
minor changes with regard to fees, e 

The pamphlet published in the interest of the retention of S 
mons as Collector at Boston represents not only strong politi 
support, but, it is said, eight hundred | 
of four hundred millions of capital Phe Go | i 
Governor, Seeretary of State, Executive ¢ 1) \ 
Governor, Mayor, Aldermen, Preside he ¢ ( 
President of the Senate, and Speaker of the U 
but the business signatures are, of cout 
The recommendations speak warmly ot Mr. 8 es 
and business capacity, and are probably as 14 ‘ 
as a publie officer ever reecived in this or eon 
sidering what Mr. Simmons’s reputation ; B 
at the time of his appointment, reeall some ot t 
of the late Horace Greeley as a revenue refol by leading fre 
traders in 1872. What is noticeable, howevs w) total 
absence of any referenee to Simmons’s use of the ¢ 
a political machine. This, besides his total original unfi 
the place, is his great offenee, and th to Lotience ¢ <ind 
which the importers as a class are often disposed to eondon 
consideration of a certain amount 4 s d m to 
their interests on the part of the Co b ( » be 
With the present Administration the one t erin 

\ ( ) iv io ( iY a 11 4 ( hous 
and one of scl a ies will be (  « ( tte 
referred to in our corres] printed elsewhere—the use 
of the Custom-house by S six hs ago to ele e pre 
sent mavor of Boston The facts ab Sal itter of com 
mon notoriety in Boston, an L inasmuch as t ele 1 Was carried 
by means of a special Custom-house ticket issued and voted undet 
orders from headquarters, they ought to be easily capable of proot 
Mr. Devens knows all about this, and will be held responsible for 
any failure of justice. The most dangerous thing abo le reten 
tion of men like Simmons and Arthur is that they contirm sceptical 


about the mat- 
machine ” 
It is 


‘nths of the people who think 


people—that is, nine 
ter at all—in 


t 
o9 ++ 1,) ® 7 ‘ 4° ] +? +? , + 1 ¢ sa }ar 
levitably end as Grant’s did, in impotent submission. 


lye exit) 1 ee 
it with tue 


vorth noticing that, as the investigation of the Philadelphia Cus- 
tom-house is about to begi he character of the Collector there, 
too, begins to bright He has, it seems. been “ suecessful in in 

ituting many reforms,” and has brought ch ** experience and 





9 ¢ ha sefarn ne, 
to the pertormanee 


with the Treaty of 


‘the terms of one of the 


connection 
13\ 
United States were to be 


mm Importance mM 
not vet been settled. 
. 


fishermen of the 


rticles of the Treaty, 
allowed for ten years’ time to take and cure and sell fish on the 


nion and Newfoundland. Similar privileges wero 


cranted to British fishermen with regard to the coasts of the United 
States north cf the 389th degree of latitude. It was alleged, 
however, that the concession made by England in this respect was 
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r or inerease our trade.” 


( t ide by the United States, 
ed polntment of commission 
( if a due to 
I) ( ( e od in the 
proceeded 1 ! [ ed 
- t li on 15th, and composed of 
Mr. 1 of the 1 d States, Sir Alex- 
( of Cana M. Dolfosse, the 
I Phe « | data for an 
eof the matter in dispute e to be found 
) ) Dom mm Commission of Fisheries, 
prod of Is76 was worth $11,147,590, 
=P 348,637 rth exported to the United States, 
( n this country during th une period $530,000 
orth, inly oyster Phe newspapers in the regions most. in- 
t\ ead !) ring for the h rng by ad System © depreciation 
ot fish of ( party, whieh, if only half true, makes it 
( it bagatelles should have been noticed in the 
l Mr. Dwight Foster, of Boston, appears as Counsel for the 
United Ss Mr. Francis Clare Ford for Canada. 
We | of noe good reason for doubting the correctness of the 
recently-published explanations of the Governor of Mississippi with 
ecard to bis course cf action sinee the Chisholm aflair. The death 
of Chisholm was the result of a long-standing neighborhood feud. 
and as soon as he was shot the disturbance was at an end. There 
Wiis ho oe n for calling out the militia or resorting to any other | 
desperate ( The Governor, in correcting several of the 
ensational reports which have been sent North, states that he has 
done all in his power to bring the murderers to justice, and that 
he has procured a promise from the judge of the Cireuit Court of 
the distric » hold a special session in Kemper County at an early 
da Phis is the limit of his power under the circumstanees. “ No 
on siys the Governor, “justifies the aet by which Judge Chis- 
holm lost his life”’—a statement which we shall take the liberty of 
doubting. \s with the deplorable Edlenton ease in Seuth Carolina, 


td Mississippi affair, the justification of the aet by 


those who participated in it, and by their associates, fully accords 


with the moral code of a considerable part of the Southern people. 
We shall be agreeably surprised if a Kemper County jury ean be 
found to ce ct 

Phe we of the jury to agree in the Ellenton conspiracy trials 
is chictly of interest as indieating the difficulty of executing the 
vague | passed since the war to surround negro suffrage with 


exceptional safezuards. Had the defendants been indicted for any 


ovel committed on the day of election—as, for ins:ance, knock- 

ar sro on the head, making a crowd round the polls, or even 
using threatening language—proof of the offenees charged would 
ha en Comparatively simple, and bad the jury divided on the 
color line it would have been easy to fix the responsibility for the 
result. But to prove a conspiracy to commit overt acts is another 
matter, and to prove a conspiracy entered into before the day of 
el m to prevent large numbers of negroes from exercising the 

fht of suffrage, and to prevent them because they were negroes, is 

clitti a thing as a prosecuting ofticer could well un- 
dertake to establish; when he undertakes to establish it in a com- 


in Which half the people a 


‘interest of his color, it may be said to be impossible. 


re bitterly opposed to the negro’s 


kdown of the Eltenton prosecutions, therefore, probably 

marks th d of the attempt to enforce these vague laws, whieh, 

mou of the Southern Republicans themselves, are a 
dead-le 

Phe Southern Plinter and Farmer prints a contribution on the 

subject of the Virginia finanees in reply to a paragraph which ap- 

columns on April 19% The author, Mr. Frank G, 

In lispro ny of the faets mentioned in the Nation, 
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and which we then stated were facts not of our own making but fur- 
vv Mr. Williams, a member of the Finance Cotwn- 


nished to the public] 
mittee of the Virginia House of Delegates ; but we must do him the 


stice to say that he takes very broad ground, as is clearly indicated 


ju 

iu the question which he puts at the head of his article, Does Vir- 
ginia owe the State Debt?” It is Mr. Ruftin’s impression that 
Virginia does not owe the State debt at all. but that in law and 
equity it is owed by the United States as the “ conqueror” of Vir- 


vinia. We should not refer to this article at all, were it not for the 
note by the editor which follows it, and which seems to show that in 
Virginia at least there are gleams of returning reason on the sub- 
ject of State obligations. This note points out that a State “ en- 
forcing in its members the obligations of contraets” ‘‘cannot re- 
pudiate its own,” and holds that some * determinate action ” must 
be taken, else ‘we forezo all expectations of any considerable 
accession of capital from outside sources to develop our resources 
This goes to the root of the matter. Out- 
siders lend their money to Virginia or any other State under tbe 
impression that ordinary prudence will dictate its return when due, 
and the payment of regular interest until then. But it will cer- 
tainly not be furtheoming if its repayment depends on the local in- 
terpretation of what ‘* honor ” requires. 


What curious interpretations of this word the South is capable 
of producing is shown in Mr. Ruftin’s article. Ile says, in reply to 
the suggestion that it is dishonorable not to pay the debt, that the 
feeling appealed to by the Virginia bondholders (honor) is * not a 
moral quality at all,” but ‘‘ simply promptness to meet obligations 
as they mature”; in other words, ‘commercial houor.”  Tuis, he 
admits, may help to ‘keep men up to the mark by an appeal to 
low motives,” but is not ‘*that noble virtue of integrity, com- 
bined with justice and generosity, which forms a part of the highest 
moral excellence.” It may be interesting to the bondholders to 
know that, in Mr. Ruffin’s opinion, if they had been capable of this 
exalted sentiment they would never have asked for a cent. 





There is nothing very coherent as yet from the scene of war 
eitber in Europe or Asia. The correspondents have not yet reached 
the spot where the great évents are taking place, or else are not 
allowed to describe them, and they are therefore giving us accounts 
of the manners and customs of the population, while the editors 
at home, however, possess such minute knowledge of the exact 
number and position of the Russian guns, and the disposition of 
the forces on both sides, that they are able to give both the Russian 
and Turkish commanders an occasional sharp rap on the knuckles for 
negligence or want of enterprise. The only news from the Danube 
during the week of the slightest value is that the Russian troops 
bave ceased moving, and have therefore got into the positions which 
they will hold until they cross the river, and this they will probably 
do as soon as their supplies are up. In Asia, Mukhtar Pasha still 
appears to be “ correcting his errors” by retreating, the position at 
Bardess, where he was to fight desperately, having been apparently 
rendered untenable by the appearance of the Russians at Olti, on 
his left flank, seventy miles from Erzerum; and, as he is alsu 
threatened from the south by the Russian right wing, he appears to 
have fallen back again nearer to Erzerum, between which and 
Kars communication has ceased, showing that the Russians are on 
the road, and not necessarily that Kars is closely invested, though 
it doubtless is. It becomes more and more likely that Mukhtar will 
not give battle anywhere, as his army is probably going to pieces 
under the retreat or the inefficiency of the supplies. The difficul- 
ties the Russians have to contend with are apparently mainly due 
to the nature of the country, the opposition of the Turks being very 
feeble. The reported recapture of Ardahan turns out to be untrue, 
as might have been expected, and most of the “terrible battles” 
nding in Turkish victories, which are heard of from Constantino- 
ple, like the awfu! breaking of the bridge at Reni by the Turkish 




















The 


monitors just as the Russians were crossing the river, ought to be 
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laid aside for future examination. 


red as to 


The anticipations in which so many persons have indulg 
the vigor of Turkish resistance have been based in the main on the 
That these ex- 


it ought not to have been necessary to remind people 


fine fighting qualities of the Turkish rank and file. 
ist is true, but 
so often that in our day success in war depends mainly on disci- 
pline and organization ; that is, on the capacity and self-abnegation 
of the officers, the efficieney of the commissariat and the medical 
and transportation service. In the Terkish army these things can 
hardly be said to exist. There is, therefore, no possibility of effee- 
tive manwuvring. ‘Turkish troops, in short, cannot march and fight. 
They can defend fortifications, as in this officers are comparatively 
little needed ; but an empire cannot be saved by holding fortresses 
unless there is also a force capable of giving battle in the open field. 
The extent of the delusion on these points set afloat by the Turco- 
philes during the last four or five months is gradually becoming 
manifest. The last telegrams from Constantinople show that the 
result of Mukhtar Pasha’s manmuvring is something like a dbicle 
at Constantinople. Everybody is frightened ; the “ Parliament ” is 
breaking up and going home; the “constitution ” is a nullity; the 
various governmental departments are breaking down under the 
corruption of the officials. It is, too, now gravely acknowledged 
‘*that the hopes that the capture of Sugkum-Kaleh would lead to 
an insurrection in the Caucasus have disappeared.” There never 
was anybody in the Caueasus to revolt, and the notion that the 
handful of men put ashore from the Turkish ships could by them- 
selves hold out against the Russians was, if ever entertained, 
chimerical. 





Mr. Gladstone has attended an anti-Turkish demonstration at 
Birmingham, at which there was an enormous crowd, and he was 
received with great enthusiasm, and inade another anti-Turkish 
speech. His popularity, which on this question is making him in- 
creasingly odious to the Tory pro-Turks, has doubtless started the 
rumor which has been telegraphed by the cable. that 
to be the head of a new Radical party, which is to seek the dises- 


Nation. 


he is | 


tablishment of the Cburch, the abolition of primogeniture and the | 


right of entail, and the abolition of the House of Lords as a govern- 
The reasons why this is an absurd story are too nume- 
Mr. Bright has also made a speech 
to a conference in London, composed in the main of delegates sent 
up by agricultural laborers from various parts of the kingdom to 
promote the extension of the franchise in the counties, which de- 
rived but little benefit from the Reform Bill of 1867. In the coun- 
ties the suffrage is confined to persons who are rated at £12 for the 
poor-rates or pay £16 a yearrent. This excludes the bulk of the 
population. According to Mr. Bright, there are 100 towns in the 
kingdom of 10,000 population which, not being boroughs, are repre- 
sented solely by the county members, and thus all that portion of 
their inhabitants who do not pay what is for such towns a very high 
rental are without the franchise. The special changes which he 
thought the extension of the franchise in the counties would be 
likely to effect were in the legislation affecting the tenure and trans- 
fer of land, the preservation of game, and the better representation 
of the non-landho!ding class and the Dissenters in the county ma- 
The size of the meeting and the high quality—as regards 


ing body. 
rous and obvious for mention. 


gistracy. 


| are prorogur 


i:utelligence —of the delegates sent up by the agricultural laborers | 


made the occasion very remarkable, and Mr. Joseph Arch, who is 
the leader of this movement, took advantage of it t» denounce all 
schemes for aiding the Turks. It is curious to see how widespread 
and persistent the belief is in England that Lord Beaconstield 
would go to war to help the Turks if he could. 


General Grant is having the experiences of the lion of the Lon- 
don season in their choicest shape. Al] the leaders of society from 


| 
| . . 
the Queen down are paying him the n 








nost delicate and conspi 
ous attentions, and it is pleasant to think that in receiving them 
| his sangtroid and reserve will stand him in better stead than they 
have ever done before. Of eourse this 1 to him is very 
agreeable to his countrymen, buc there are few who ¢ l 
reflection how much more agreeabl would } fhe were 
only Known a soldier, and if t splend Vv fame 
had never been dimmed. by his eight ve L su strat 
It is to be hoped the lesson will not be | my ono ting 
[ ventions. Soldiers are but poor hands at constitutional polities 
| under the best of cireumstances. 
} 
The discussion of the relations of church and state in England 
| is likely to receive a new impulse from the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Couneil in the case of the Rev. Charles 
Ridsdale, who was eharged with various ritualistic practices, and 
appealed to the Privy Couneil from an ady lecisio he Court 
of Arches. The tribunal eonsisted of te 
bishops and an archbishop, and as the d Was ly 
agreed to, it may be regarded as th lo l eg othe 
points invalye Aceordingly, no parochial clergym he Eng 
lish Church (bishops were not mentioned) can hereafter wear any 
other vesture than the surplice during the administration of thi 
communion. With reference to facing the east, the de n was a 
compromise. The opinion was expressed that the clergy should 
stand at the north side of the eommunion-table, facing the south 
but not wishing to foree a speeitic direction where none is to be 
found in the Rubries, the judges limited their deeision to the 


requirement that the clergyman must so stand that the. 


cants present may be able *to see the breaking of the bread and 
the performance of the other manual acts” necessary: in other 
words, he must not turn his back to them. The use of wafer-bread 
and the placing of a crucifix on the sereen separating the chanee 
from the nave of the chureh are forbidden. The decision is an im 
portant one. inasmuch as it determines the position of the Estab 
lished Church with regard to some matters which have been 
long time in dispute. The course of the extreme Ritualists may 
now be looked forward to with some interest, as upon it may 
depend the continuance of the pres mn st s 
ment. 


here is no change in the situation in 


d until the 16th instant, and the 1 
seems to have a somewhat Bonapartist complexion, is 


The 


lew ministry, whieh 


Chambers 


busily oe- 
cupied in making preparations for the comin the coun- 


cils-general and the municipal councils by changing the vrefeets and 
the mayors. 


Feleevons ol 


Our Paris correspondent thi 


+ 


Ss week puts ! 


on the late 
ventured 
vy, and his 
letter will be found instructive reading, particularily the passage in 
which he points out the part that want of 
skill on the part of the Left had in bring 
the Simon ministry. 

perly, and thus justify the criticisms 
Marshal Mae Mahon’s course, the prime n 
of the majority, and command 


crisis somewhat the same interpretation 


to put oursels 


as that which we 


es When the news first reached this county 


1entary training and 
ut the overthrow of 


parlian 
ing ab 
To make the parliamentary system work pro- 


which have been passed on 


inister should be the chiet 
until such time as it 


its obedience 


decides that it would like a change. As a matter of faet, how- 
ever, the majority in the Assembly did not acknowledge M. Simon 
as its leader and take its cue from him; its leader-was M. Gam- 
betta, and it sometimes supported M. Simon, and at other times 
not. It was useless under these circumstances to expect MacMa- 
hon to submit itly to the dietation of the Chamber as to who 
his ministers should be. The British svstem, which Gambetta in- 
sists upon, While acknowledging the right of the majority to select 


‘ts that it shall stic 


man for the place. 


the prime minister, e 
thinks him th 


Xd k to him as long as it 











The 


iter of wrongs and rewarder of obscure virtue, like the Caliph, 


ure to blunt the public interest in reform and spread a 
about it. As an illustration of this species 
iage we must mention. the ot Mr. 


linate administrative office for which 


peur 
appointment 
; to a subor 
sor preparation, for a purely politieal end, 


) 
tion of tl 


Frederick | 
had no special 
the satisfae 1e 
interests at heart. There have been other appointments 
such as Mr. Morrill’s to the Collectorship at Port- 





he 
namely, colored people that the President 
had their 
of the s0rt. 


Same 


Nation. 


| duties is collected ? 


itl PRESIDENT ONE-TERM PLEDGE AND CIVIL- 
SERV Le REFORM. 
Pi ) (lt ( he Presi 
\ na on th of th 
i ) ‘ ( | ct In ’ hur { 
ether ’ ( ten t t ral 
( | or the app i t of good ni i to 
inenee Will, of course, depend on. the 
‘ ( publi Hind and on the character of bis sue- 
No ement, hows il make any deep impression 
( d whieh h unVvthing capricious or fitful in its 
1) ¢ ( the re ilt of pure personal diseretion. The rood 
ci on publie opinion of putting a good man in office in one place 
ila ys be neutralized by putting a bad man in office in another. 
ople will say that after all there no system or certainty in the 
tter, and th hear that a very bad appointment, like 
George Butlet fi instanee, was the result of “‘mistake” or 
oversicht thes will be apt to conclude that the good appoint- 
ments a ! e pieces of luck. Any use of the civil service, too, 
for other purposes than those of efficient administration—any use 
lich gives the President the character of an earthly Providence, a 
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health, and Boutwell, who is no lawyer at all, is made reviser of 


the United States Statutes because he is an old “worker” and 
flice-holder whom his constituents had rejected, and although he 
has a pet plan for overtyrning the United States Constitution and 
converting the States into imitations of the French departments, 
ruled from Washington. It will thus be seen that as long as no 


systematic reform has been initiated, Mr. Hayes’s promise not to 


! or more than four vears threatens us with the loss in 1830 of 


VO Peon iti 


all that we ha 

These considerations will be brought home forcibly to every- 
body who reflects on the matter by the steps taken to bring about 
Custom-house reform in this city under the late partial report of 
the Commission of Enquiry. The result of that report has been the 
enunciation by the President, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the principles on which he wishes the business of the 
New York Custom-house to be condueted, and a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to Collector Arthur, directing him to 
carry out the recommendations of the Commission. Now, what do 
the Commissioners find as to the condition of the New York Cus- 
tom-house, in which 70 per cent. of the public revenue from import 
That the foree is 20 per cent. too large —that 
is, that 890 men would do the work now done by 1,000; that the 


ve gained by his accession. 


| 
employes get to their work an hour after the prescribed time in the 


land, because he was sick, or poor, or a good fellow, just after he 


had made as Secretary of the Treasury an open attack on the publie 
eredit for 
some useful or benevolent end in view, but they all sacrifice a high 
e. 


clectioneering purposes. 


interest to a subordinate, and a practical to a sentimental or 
They fix people in the belief that President Hayes is not going to 
i outlast him; that we must rely on 


wil 


Wil 


whatever improvements in administra- 


institute any reform that 


his personal character for 


tion we are to witness during the next four years; that we shall 
in Grant’s case, to pardon mistakes in view of the general 


and that at the close of his term we shall 


have,.a 


coodness of his intentions, 
once more have to fight at the nominating convention, with what 
hope and courage we can muster for a “ truly good man” to take 


his place 

in the place, mere arbitrary reform carried out by a 
President who is sure only to serve for four years keeps alive the 
hopes of the whole class of professional politicians, both Republi- 
They not only know that improvement of 


next 


ean and Democratie. 


this kind does not take hold of the publie mind, but they 
know that it establishes nothing which it will be sean- 
dalous or shocking for the next President to overturn. If 
we coneede to them that reform in the civil service means sim- 
ply that the President shall, to the extent of his knowledge and 
ability, * put none but good men in office,” and that a number of 
places, fixed by his discretion, may be used for sick or poor or 
badly-used politicians. they have no objection in the world to reform 


of the civil rviee. It 
thought Mr. Tilden would earry out, and this, in our mind, consti- 


S 


They have probably all had | 


morning, and leave irregularly, when they ought, as in a well- 
managed counting-house, to be at their posts at nine and stay until 
four; that “the appointments have been made in great part under 
political pressure, from party considerations, and with insufficient 
regard to the fitness of the employés”; that a portion of the force 
now employed “are deficient in a proper attention to business, as 
well as in business qualifications and character”; “ that a portion 
of them are employed more or less in private business, to the possible 
detriment in some eases of the interests of the service,” and that 
“some fraudulently accept moneys for services rendered in their 
official capacity.” They add that 

‘** It appears from the testimony that under the present system the offi- 
cers who are appointed through political influence are expected to make 
their offices contribute to the support of the party, and that the amount of 
the contributions asked from the men is fixed by a percentage on their re- 
spective salaries. Most of the officials thus assessed accede to the demand, 
and some of them repair their diminished salaries by exacting or accepting 
from the merchants unlawful gratuities. These party assessments seem to 
have been quietly permitted, if not openly sanctioned, and the improper 
acceptance of gratuities, as appears from the letter of the Collector (May 17), 
has continued fora quarter of a century to defy the law and demoralize the 
service.” 
It must be remembered, too, that the probably most corrupt and 
inefficient department of the Custom-house, the weighing, gauging, 
and measuring department, and the inspection of passengers’ and 
emigrants’ baggage, are not touched on here ; these the Commission . 
reserve for a future repart. 

Now, on whom does whatever of censure this report contains fall 
with most severity? Who is the man whose duty it was to see that 
the two hundred useless officials were not employed, or call the at- 


tention of his superiors to their existence? Whose duty was it to 


| see that this regiment of officers were at their posts at the proper 
| hour, attended to their duties while there, and went home at the 


owed to the Governme: 
was this kind of reform, and this only, we | 


proper hour? Who is it who should have discovered that some of 
them were giving t» private business time and attention which they 
it, and have stopped it? Who ought to have 
known that a part of the foree ‘‘ was deficient in business qualifica- 


| tions and integrity of character,” and have tried at least to 
| get rid of them, and have detected the practice of fraudulently 


| 
| 


tuted the strongest objection to him. At the South he would 
doubtless have done exactly what Mr. Hayes has done. If we | 
hould have a Democratic President next time—as is by no means | 
improbable—he would hardly find his hands tied at all by any pre- 
cedent that has been established thus far. He would be able to use | 
the service for be olent and party purposes to almost any needed 
extent as i ts he refrained from making a clean and sudden 
sweep of all the o See how valuable, for instance, such prece- 
dents as Morrill’s and Boutwell’s appointments would be to a man 
like Tilden. Morrill gets a place because he is broken down in 


aceepting money for services rendered in their official capacity ¢ 
Why, the Collector, of course. These are the things for which he 
draws his salary. He commands this regiment of civil servants, and 
it is his business, and sole business, to see that they are the right sort 
of men and do their duty. Such a report as this made about the con- 
dition of a public office would in any other civilized country, we are 
quite sure, lead to the prompt resignation or, failing that, peremp- 
tory dismissal of the head of it. He would no more stand up under 
it than the colonel of aregiment under the finding of a court-martial 
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and 
under fire at a 


regiment thievish and dirty 
had led them to the rear 
And it eannot be said for the Collector that he was new 
e, and had not had sufficient discover 
and correct them. Mr. Arthur has been in office more than five years 
and it can be said that the system was too for 
him, and that he found the abuses flourishing when he was ap- 
pointed, it cannot be said that during all these weary years those 
who have been laboring for their abolition, and seeking to eall 
public attention them, in the and 
shameless days of Jayne and the * moiety men,” received from 
him one 
word of opposition or exposure. 


that a large portion of bis were 
undisciplined, and that he 
rot 


smart run. 


to the pla ime to abuses 


even if 


strong 


to have ever, even gross 
vord of encouragement or 
That an officer in his. position is 
by no means powerless has been well illustrated by the example of 
He too has had to contend with the 
influences which have made the Custom-house a national reproach, 
but he did not to them. He carried out 
he could, without waiting for a commission of enquiry, and when 
the Grant Administration came to an end it was found that bis de- 
partment left nothing for reformers to desire. 


support, or the system one 


Mr. James the postmaster. 


succumb such reforms as 


Now, when under these circumstances one finds the earrying ou 
of civil-service reform in the Custsm-house committed by a vague 
letter, half order, half advice, to the person most responsible for the 
abuses and. most prominently identified with them, and who has 
passed. his whole oflicial life cither in conniving at them or shutting 
his eyes to them, and who has found the old system suit him per- 
fectly, or, at least, to be perfectly compatible with placid retention 
of office, who is, in short, himself * part of the thing to be reformed,” 


we naturally ask whether the President really expects us to face 
his successor with precedents and expedients of this sort. We are 
not impatient. We know the difficulties of his position. We donot 


expect bim to reform the civil service in one year or in four; but 
we do not think we ask too much when we ask that, whether the 
results aimed at be small or great, the method shall from the very 
first be the right one, and one through which the cause of reform 
can be saved hereafter, when the sympathy with it and interest in 
it which are now felt in the White House shall no longer exist. 


THE CURE FOR SOUTHERN LAWLESSNESS. 


i? Chisholm tragedy in Mississippi, and a murder, at first sup- 

posed to be of political origin, in Louisiana, are calling forth a 
fresh crop of comments and suggestions as to the condition of the 
South and the best mode of remedying it. Some Republican papers 
affect to consider these unfortunate occurrences the effects of the 
“President’s policy,” being apparently forgetful of the accounts they 
used to give the country of the condition of the South last summer 
and during the ten years before “‘ the policy ” was heard of. But the 
only cure that any of them has suggested thus far for the diseases 
of Southern society is sculding. They think that if Seeretary Evarts 
will write Governor Stone of Mississippi a severe letter it will do 
good, particularly if it is followed up and supported by a sufticient 
number of scathing articles on Southern lawlessness. Of 
it is impossible to offer any good reason why the Northern press 
should not express their horror and disgust over the ferocious dis- 
regard of human life by which many Southern States are disfizured. 
But while scolding, there are certain things which those who seek 
to civilize the South must not overlook. The outrazes on the 
negroes, Which have played such a prominent part in Northern 
polities during the last fifteen years, were not, a3 many Republican 
orators tried to persuade us, the result ef white hatred of blacks. 
They were the result of the appearance of the negro in Southern 
society as a person. As long as he was property he enjoyed the 
security which has in nearly all the Southern States been a 
accorded to property. 
became exposed to that common law of Southern life whieh requ 
that every man shall be ready and willing to defend himself azains: 


course 


Iway ; 
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he disease, in short, is deep-seate | 


western States to find anybody who is noi 


ters, elders, and deacons all reserve a little ¢ 
constitution where they keep the devil 
“honor.” It is not very lonz since Ml 
minister shot in eold blood a man who had 

of his sister-in-law. We have heard in that st 
and respeetable eitizen mention, at the clos 
sation on oratory, that * be would lie in wait to 
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and Naples and Turkey, or, in other words ba 
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that these habits of violence exist sid 
intellectual cultivation, with a strong 
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Sicilian or Greek who sticks vou o 
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4 till | : troops ” Simpay, or through he 
fo ( ( rit Northern opinion can 
‘ss of civilization in the lawless 
South, but expression must be such as to belp and 
1 of Northern colonization at the South, the 
; ehitions, and the creation of Common. social 
deal Whatever ageney may be most useful for this 
ine, one thing is certain, that the maintenance of the Republi- 


party with the 
who have munaged it during the last ten vears, as suggested by the 
Mr. O. P. Morton in 
the A more potent instrument for 
the perpetuation of hate, and disorder at the South, for 
making Southerners sullenly impervious to all the civilizing in- 
could hardly be contrived than the Republican 
Blaine, Morton, and the like, with its lists 


pirit whieh has characterized it and the leaders 


teady-minded and philosophical his late 


‘tter, is not among number. 


, 
violence, 
of the day, 


purty as engineered by 


thuence 


of vphal outrages, its insane vituperation of the strongest ele- 
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apron | 


uthern society, its deep taint of personal corruption, its 
lawless public service of the Government for partisan 
purposes, and its open hostility to all administrative reform. A real 
watching over the results of the 


ment in Ss 
use of the 
while 


Republican party, which, 


war, seeing that none of its real gains were lost, seeing that the 
negroes were not deprived of real protection and of the means of 
rising through industry and education to social and political weight 
would at the time win the South 
solving the various problems that beset 


and influence, same over to 
Norfhern methods of 
vreat and free communities, and bring it into complete harmony 
with the best modern ideas, must not be led by jobbers, intriguers, 
speculators, and adventurers, without conscience or opinions or 
convictions or plans. It must have at its head men whose charae- 
ter is respected, and who are in full sympathy with the popular aspi- 
rations for the improvement of the Government in all its branches, 
who are competent, by knowledge and interest, to show how the 
improvement may be effected and ta aid in carrying it out. 
We have no sort of doubt that the course pursued thus far by 
the caleulated to reorganize the Republican 
party in such fashion as sooner or later to secure for it a hearing at 


President is well 
the South, and make its censures or remonstrances seem something 
better than the wails of a parcel of unprincipled intriguers over the 
loss of the handling of State funds. The South has put forward a 
few men like Gordon, Lamar, and Hill, and we think we may now 
add Hampton, whom sober-minded people at the North begin to 
place confidence in as men who really have at heart the security and 
prosperity of Americans of every race and party. The North must 
meet them with men whom it in its turn professes to respect and 
believe in. The present Republican leaders are not in this cate- 
cory. Weecannot preach with effect even to the Mississippi cut- 


threats as men occupy prominent places in the 


long as these 


MacMAHON’S COUP, 
Paris, May 17, 1877. 
\| Y attention has been so engrossed for the last two years by the affairs of 
, Europe and the gradual development of the Eastern Question, that I 
must confess to having paid shght attention to the petty incidents of our 
internal politics, 1 was among those who desired, after our misfortunes and 
the fall of the Empire, the establishment of a constitutional monarchy in 
France, thinking that the country had been ill-prepared for republican in- 
stitutions by long years of despotism and of corruption, and at the same 
the prestige of the old French royal family might be a force for 
h had suffered the loss of old provinces conquered by the 
hy was not established, less through the fault of an 


monarehy The ona 


Assembly which was monarchical at heart, than of the eldest representative of 
the old dynasty. Whenthe National Assembly made, in perfect freedom, a 
republican constitution, there was nothing for a goad citizen to do but to 


wis1 success to the new institutions. It was not everybody’s duty to be in 


to become a minister or an agent of the new government ; it seemed 


i flice 
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| 
commeree and industry, to me that it was everybody's duty to obey the new political law, and not to 
j 


intrigue against the new order of things. 
of mind of t 
lid net provide, and could 


The Senate, 


Such was, I believe, the stute he great majority of the 


mntry. Unfortunately, the constitution « 


hardly provide, for all emergencies which represents the 


mmunes of France, or, it said with more 


truth, the depart- 
though this majority is very small 
rfectly disciplined and organized, and its object is to support the 


t 
executive power against the encroachments of the Lower Chamber, elected 


ments, is in ifs majoritv conservative ; 


In this Chamber the majority is overwhelining ; it 
hardly needs any organization, and its various groups, headed by such men 


| as Thiers, Gambetta, and Louis Blanc, are always united on some questions. 


It isa great misfortune that this Chamber, though it did assume at first 
an attitude decidedly hostile to the person of the Marshal, did not conceal 
its intention to govern in opposition to the views of the Senate. The 
Republican party can hardly understand that it is in power and not 


| out of power, and long habits of opposition have rendered it almost un- 


manageable. There was nothing for the Republicans to do but to enjoy 
quiet.y the new state of things. For the first time in the history of the 
country the republic was not born of sedition; it had a legal status, a 
good constitution ; but this constitution is not sufficiently respected by the 
Republicans. ‘Their ideal even now is always the old revolutionary ideal— 
a single Chamber, supreme in its will and armed with all the power of the 
law. The Chamber, which is elected by universal suffrage, does not look 
on the Senate as the House of Commons looks on the Ilouse of Lords ; it 


| does not look on the President as Congress does on the President of the Re- 


public. The Senate is a mere nuisance and so is the head of the Execu- 
tive, and our deputies are not yet usel to seeing the Senate and the 
their constitutional prerogatives. The real leader of 


President exercis? 


' the Chambers is Gambetta, and, thouzh Gambetta has often tried to be 


| or of the Gracchi, than of Cicero. 


| their own Cabinets the greatest possible longevity. 


moderate, moderation is not his nature. There is more of Catiline in him, 
When the new Chamber met it was soon 
found that the minority was so small that two Government parties could 
not be found in it. The Marshal gave the Chamber fair play ; he ad- 
mitted to his councils first M. Mareére and after him M. Jules Simon. 
The republicans, instead of becoming more loyal to him, thought that 
MacMahon had merely yielded to necessity ; they did not try to give to 
Mareére first and then 


| Jules Simon did not lead the majority ; the majority continued to be led 


by Thiers and by Gambetta, who sometimes gave and sometimes refused 
their support to the Government. The Adininistration was, so to speak, in 
the air ; Jules Simon paid his court in the morning to the Marshal, in the 
afternoon to Gambetta. The Cabinet, besides, was divided ; there were in 
it the men who might be called the Marshal’s men—the Minister of War, 
the Minister of the Navy, the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and there were 


| also the men who cared less for the views and feelings of the Marshal than 


for their friends in the Chamber of Deputies. 

A conflict was inevitable; it was long put off. The Marshal, who is not 
a politician, has, nevertheless, a few well-defined ideas. The Republican 
press had shown, since the ascension of Jules Simon to power, more and 
more disregard for his feelings. Communists were writing articles, in all 
sorts of newspapers, which recalled the sad times of 1871. Rochefort was 
publishing a paper in which his articles were known by the initials X. Y. 
A campaign had begun against the French clergy. Jules Simon had dis- 
missed an immense number of functionaries who were Conservatives, and 
had replaced them by men who had not even the good-will of the Marshal. 
Jules Simon himself made no progress whatever in his confidence ; all his 
softness, his graces, were lost upon the stern old man. The military friends 
of the conqueror of Magenta assured him every day that the country was 
on the way to ruin; that, while France was in constant and imminent 
danger of war, while Europe was in arms, France was slowly getting decom- 
pr sed. 

Of course there was much exaggeration in these representations ; to all 


| appearances the country was quiet, prosperous, and happy ; but the fact 
which could not be denied was the singular relations of the President, who 


is the head of the army, and the Republicans, considered as a party. The 
Republicans did not, like Mahomet, go to the mountain ; they ignored the 
mountain, they said there was no such thing as the mountain. Yesterday 


| they saw their mistake ; a letter was sent by MacMahon which has had 


on public opinion almost the effect of a coup d'état. The Chamber of 
Deputies was discussing the repeal of a law, only two years old, on the 
press. This law bad been passed especially with a view to preventing 
the attacks of the press on foreign sovereigns (and particularly the Emperor 


of Germany). It brought the offenders before the correctional tribunals 
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and not before a jury, in some specified cases. The Cabinet was not in 
favor of the repeal of this law, and it seems that both Jules Simon and 
that 


the Minister 
Chamber. They both remained silent, however, and as the Government 


mised they would oppose it in the 


of Justice had: pr 


made no opposition to the partisans of Gambetta, Gambetta carried a vote 
of repeal by an overwhelming majority. 

Marshal MacMahon, when he read the proceedings of the Chamber in 
the oflicial paper, wrote a very peremptory letter to the the 


Jules Simon under- 


President of 
Council, and, in faet, dismissed him from his Council. 
stood it so and resigned, in a letter which [ cannot help considering a 
The news immediately spread over the town and 


The Marshal had 


very feeble document 
created as great a sensation almost as the 24th of May. 
taken the keys of the house into his own hands ; to whom would he give 
them ? Was he 
really tired of being ignored by his own ministers, and would he now begin 


Was his act a coup d'état? or was it only a coup de tte? 


to exercise the great power which always attaches in France to the chief of 
the executive ? Hitherto he had only been a soldier ; would he become a 
statesman ? The first impression, | must confess, was one of uneasiness, 
Everybody felt that a period of agitation was beginning, 


The new Cabinet could 


almost of terror. 
that our comparative ease and rest was at an end. 
not govern in opposition to the hostile Gambettist majority, and, therefore, 
would be obliged to prorogue the Chamber, perhaps twice (the Constitution 
allows two successive prorogations, each of a month, but not more than 
The Senate would probably consent to the 
dissolution, pronounced by the President with the 
approval of the higher Chamber ; then would come an electoral contest of 


two), and then to dissolve it. 


which can only be 


three months. We have, therefore, before us a period of three months at 
least, of six months probably, of political agitation ; and, at the end of 
these long and uneasy months, what if the country returns a Chamber as 
hostile or more hostile to the President? The new Cabinet 
named and has been chosen from among the men who fell from power at 
the last general election ; they naturally must hope that the country will 
reverse its verdict in a few months, otherwise they would not accept the 
task of forming an administration ; but the country may not reverse its 


has been 


verdict. 

It is idle to make conjectures ; the events now progressing in Europe 
and general politics may contribute to change the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the country ; there never was a time when it was more ne ‘eSSary 
that the Executive should be strong. As soon as General Cialdini heard of 
the fall of M. Jules Simon he called on the Marshal, and used, it seems, 
almost threatening language. The Marshal might have referred him 
quietly to the Due Decazes, who was still performing the duties of his 
office ; he assured him that his Government had no intention to give any 
support to the Ultramontane policy, and a note to this effect was sent to 
the newspapers and even posted in the lobbies of the Assembly at Ver- 
sailles, You must perceive by such details how parliamentary government 


is understood and carried on here. The situation, on the whole, may be 
summed up thus: the President, by virtue of his initiative, has called the 
Conservatives to power, and will, with their help, ask again for the senti- 
ment of the country, and try a general election. If the country declares 
itself against the Conservatives there is every probability that he will re- 


sign ; for he will not, in my opinion. ever make a military coup a’état, 


Correspondence. 


PHCENICIAN ANTIQUITIES IN ITALY. 
To tue Epitor or Tne Nation : 

Sir: I enclose an extract from a very interesting letter lately received 
from Sig. Alessandro Castellani, which, as referring directly to the Kurium 
treasures purchased from General Cesnola for the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York, seems to me most worthy of publication in the Nation. The 
letter was not written with any such intention on the part of the writer, 
and thus may be taken as an index to his real enthusiasm for antique 
objects of beauty and archeological interest in all parts of the world. 
Every one who met him during his visit to this country was charmed with 
his kindly manner and impressed with a sense of his highly cultivate: 
taste and deep knowledge of the subjects to which his life has been devoted, 
Ilis many American friends will be glad to find proof in this letter that the 
prophet is not without honor in his own country. 
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Hoping that the efforts which have been made to retain his coll 
in this country will be crowned with success, 
I ren yours very tf \ 
CHARI eg ; 
Be N. May 20, 187 
Ros May RS 
ss VIA t 
‘f was sure that the new collection of Cyprian a utiles 
Metropolitan Museum would impress you profoundly They are ob, 
of the highest value, which all must admit What w Vou sav ww 
| I tell youthat Thad but just arrived at Rome with my n 
remembrance of those beautiful things when I received an invitation { ’ 
Senator Fiorelli, the director of the Archwological Section, to visit a 
tity of antique objects discovered last year in the necropolis of P 
(Palestrina), and purchased by the Italian Government ? 1 was reques 
give my opinion upon this treasure-trove, and to arrange the whole i ‘ 
cases suitable for public exhibition at the Kircherian Museu k 


my astonishmenf when I found that the collection e 


Egyptian-Pheenician objects, exactly ike those which T had unpacked 
the museum of New York only a few weeks befor Among t 
three silver bowls inlaid with gold, whose decorations are ident lw 
those at New York, at the Louvre, at the Gregorian Muse Rt 
(found in the famous Regulini Galassi tomb at Cervetri), and wit! f 


} 


the fragment in my own colle 


These facts, 


Rome, whi 


at 


ich other, throw a great deal « 


tion h was found at Pa 


so connected with e 


the origin of Greek and Etrusean art, and open a vast fit for inve 
tions of the utmost importance. Besides these bowls which IT has 

tioned (one of which has already been published and explained by | 
Renan, and upon which, besides many inscriptions in hieroglyphies, the 
names of two artists are inscribed in pure Phoenician) there is 
collection a great lustral vase of silver, of a somewhat compressed 
roidal shape, having six handles arranged about the lips hke a crow 
These handles represent serpents. The body of the vase is decorated with 
several zones of fighting animals, hunters, trees, ete.. worked like t 
bowls of which I spoke above, in chiselled outlines, not engraved with 1 
graver’s tool (the burin), but, as we say, ‘scamuffati’ (scratched), and the 
slightly hammered out from underneath (* repoussé*), The technic (method 
of work) is the same as that of all the bowls of this style known Besides 
these important pieces, there is a golden vase of exquisite shape, whose 
two handies are granulated sphinxes, turned towards the interior of the 
vase, as if they wished to guard its contents. I have never seen anything 
like thisinany museum. Itis unique. Otherpiecesof the very first quality 
are a gold pectoral, heavy and large, adorned with several rows of s 
granulated lions and sphinxes, and two long golden evlinders with wonder 
ful meanders of pomegranates. I must also cite as ol ts of the greatest 
rarity a dagger with sheath, blade, and handle of silver, adorned with 
amber, and a sword with a silver sheath, ornamented with animals march- 


ing in Indian file, in ‘ repoussé’ work, outlined with the chisel. Thi 
ivories, the bronzes, and certain glazed fictile vessels are also Oriental in 
style. To sum up, this treasure is most precious, and of the greatest im- 
portance as fixing certain types afterwards adopted by the Greeks and 
Etruscans.” 
THE BOSTON COLLECTORSHIP 

To tHe Eprtor or THe NATION ; 

Sir: ** Wendell Phillips is on his feet dealing heavy blows.” Such was 
the telegram from Simmons in the Custom-house to Babcock in the White 


House, sent during the attempt to capture the Faneuil [all meeting called 
to protest against Federal bayonets in State leg ** What was the 


f Mr. Blank’s defeat for Congress last fail 7" was asked to-day in the 


Isiatures 





ursed with a partisan city government and 


cuuse 
| writer's hearing in one of the clubs. ** His reform speech in Tremont Tem 
ple,” was the reply ; ‘*of course, that set Simmons and the Custom-house 
| azainst him.’’ And should you ask why Boston for the first time for many 
| 


vears Is now < ; mayor your infor- 
lit Tect 


to the ef 








mt re nside pol s,” would pre babls answer you ( 
| that simt s saw his chan to get even with the Silver-tops and the 
j Bris \ W bv « ving over the Custom house to the Democrats.” if 
| further evidence were needed to show the power of our Custom-house as a 

political engine, and the wholesome dread which it inspires as such, what 
could be more significant than the array of ‘* endorsements ” which the 





Collector now bold!y publishes in pamphlet form, as who should say, with 
T 


the Tammany aie statesman,” ‘* What are you going to do abont it 7” It is 
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ii | remains in ol t! next 
lideas Who? sd, for the leopard will 
rf tines reform whitewash may hide 
ANtTI-BUTLERITE. 
p 
LENTUCKY CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 
kip Tin NATION 
I! | re to give vou an account of an incident in connection with 
i rvice which lately occurred in this city. From it you will be 
to judge for yourself of the progress which civil-service reform is mak- 
I F airtel 
most Uesirable, if not the most important, Federal office in this 


postimastership For the 


past eight years the place has been 


ld by a lady. In a few months her commission will expire, and it has 
1 understood for some time that she would not apply for a reappoint- 
it, probably because she had been given te know that her chances of 
ne kept in the oflice were not worth much, It is right to say, however, 

the lady has filled the office with credit to herself and to the satisfac- 
of the community. Why she is not continued I cannot say, but it 


wh that she has not applied to have her commission renewed. 







ft need scarcely be said that the importance of the office, and the 
fact that there would be a vacancy, called forth a swarm of applicants. 
Most of them were soon distanced in the race, and shortly before the 
matter was decided the contestants with any show for success had been re- 


duced to probably not more than three. One of these was a lady, the other 
our present assistant postmaster, the third an attach? of the department 
some special capacity. The lady was victorious. A few days ago the 


craph brought the news that the President had appointed Mrs. Virginia 
t I tt 
"The of 
surprised at this termination of the contest, as it was not generally known 


mpson to be Postmistress Louisville. Most people were greatly 


that the lady was even seeking the position. 


ed, to what circumstances and influences does she owe 
is the daughter of the celebrated Alexander Campbell, 


Bur, it will be ask 
her goo She 
founder of a somewhat flourishing religious sect here in the West known 
*Campbellites.’ Thi said to have given her the active support of 
‘y influential Campbellite the Next, the wid 


prominept and talented member of our bar, who lately died, 


nis is 
is 


in country. she 


Ou 
r his wife quite without means and with a large family to pro- 
fo This circumstance made it seem like a beautiful charity to 
her the post-ofice, and hundreds were moved by their feelings to work 
"y hard to get her the place. Of course we are all glad that she has 
found employment ; but those of us who bave been thinking about civil- 
ce reform are a little sorry and disappointed that she was not started 


But 
“and a poor widow, she is also very interesting in herself, 


rdinate instead of in the topmost position. besides being a 


*Campbellite 


ra woman of much force of character, considerable intelligence, and 

ve manners. When there is a woman in the case, we all know how 
it such qualities are. She is endeared to a great many by still another 
n. During the war she was what the Union people were in the habit 
Wing a ‘treat rebel,” and of couvse has been an intense Democrat ever 


. Her two rivals for the postmastership are both Republicans : but 
‘“war record” and party bent only make her the greater favorite with 


‘**Good society’ hereabouts, you must 


bulk of people, 
got over the prejudice which regards a Republi- 
ne sort inherently inferior to a Democrat. However, the pre- 
e is not very strong or active now, and in a little while will quite die 
of il 


+} 
tf 


Still, of as much as remains Mrs. Thompson got the benciit. 


And in Washington, as the telegraph informs us, she had strong help too. 


wes her appointment, it is said, to the powerful influence of Jere. 
k, J Biack’s daughter, and Mr. Garfield. The Blacks were old 
ls of her father, and Garfield is an ex-preacher of the ‘* Campbellite’ 

e, then, ie circumstances and influences which gave us our 
postm ist You will observe that no questions seem t» have been 
“l by any one, from the President down, whether the lady is fit for the 
1, has « had any experience in the Post-office department, or is 
best qualified applicant for the place. Unless, however, we are all 
ken as to the meaning of civil-service reform, it is absolutely certain 


| 
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that t ippointment was not made according to any known rule or prin- 
j Pthat reform. So much for Mrs. Th Nps n’s case. I forgot to say, 
however, that | petition was originally addressed to Mr. Tilden, her 
fr ls having begun their eforts to got her the post-office so long ago as 
When it was yet supposed or hoped that Mr. Tilden would be President. 
A word now of the unsuccessfal applicants. One of them, by name 
Capt. Brown, was a * Bristowite,” and had been turned out of office by 


General Grant for his dis] 


iim to his old position. 


as & punishment oyalty. President Hayes has 


since restored | That is all very well, for he was ap 
unobjectionable officer I am told, and ought never to have been put out. 
Other such restorations have occurred here, and they have come to be 
spoken of, not as civil-service reform, though it happens they were appoint- 


Well, 


srown and his friends did not think there had 


ments that were improvements, but as ** vindications of Bristow.” 
it would seem that Capt. 
been enough ‘* vindication ” in his case ; so he and they went to work to 
he It is said that Mr. Bri 


he stow and General Harlan, 
who are the leading representatives of the Administration in this quarter, 


get him t 


post-office 
were strong backers of Capt. Brown. At all events, these gentlemen did not 
favor Mrs. Thompson, nor did they fa 


vor Capt. Brown’s companion in mis- 
fortune, the other losing candidate. S» it would seem that leading and 
influential men are not, after all, omnipotent with the President. Are we, 
then, to regard the success of Mrs. Thompson as a mark of independence 
in the President, as a triumph of merit and the popular wish over political 
influence and party fidelity ? All that 


can be said just here is that as between the two candidates named the Pre- 


The sequel will show otherwise. 


sident cannot fairly be blamed, from the civil-service reform point of view, 
for refusing the favorite of the politicians and following his own judginent. 
He can only be blame for having chosen an inexperienced person when a 
perfectly qualified one was at hand. 

But ail has not yet been told. Mention has been made of a third 
applicant for the vacancy, and he is the real ILamlet of the play. This third 
** party ” is our present assistant postmaster. The civil-service reformers 
took it for granted almost that this candidate would certainly get the 
place. They put faith in the sincerity of the President’s views and 
promises with regard to appointments in the civil service, and they could 
not see how, with his principles, he was to escape promoting this official to 
in the postal 
service, and for more than thirteen our assistant postmaster. In fact, 
during the past eight years he has been the real head of the office. The 
noninal head is a lady, but she is only a figure-head. The real head has 
been and is her assistant, and a more efficient, faithful, and excellent official 


the postmastership. This man has been twenty-two year 


could not be found, 
one of the best managed in the country, and it has been kept commendably 
Besides his 


perfect familiarity with his duties, he is also well qualified on the score of 


Under his direction, our post-office has come to be 
aloof from what you have aptly called ‘* machine politics.” 
character, education, and intelligence. So well, indeed, is this gentleman 
thought of that I am satisfied if it were left to the business men of this 
city to say who of all men among us is best qualified to be our postmast:>r, 
and who of all the applicants can pretend to anything like a claim to the 
place, nine out of ten would name our assistant postmaster, and the re 
mainder would be unable to give a valid reason for voting against him. 
Sach, then, is the man whom our civil-service reform Administration has 
passed over, though he had earned the right to be promote], and was en- 
titled to the chief prize of his department as a reward for his long and 
faithful service. But it was given to a stranger, an outsider, a person 
totally inexperienced and without business training, and withal a woman. 

Nor is this all, or the worst. Since a change has been made in the head 
of the office, our unfortunate assistant postmaster cannot even feel sure 
that he will be allowed to keep his present place. For all one can know, 
his superior may take it into her head to ‘‘ rotate” him out of office. That 
we know is the Demoeratie way, and the lady is said to be a terrible Demo- 
crat—one of the sort not heretofore given to showing any quarter to Re- 
)» it is not beyond the range of probability that his twenty-two 
years of faithful service may be suddenly brought to a close, some fine 


publicans. § 


morning, by a notice that his services are no longer required, on the ground 
that he has held the place long enough, and should make way for a new 
man. And all this, be it remembered, at the hands of an Administration 
which assures the country that it ranks civil-service reform as the foremost 
poltticak need of the times. 

But I do not think that the President is wholly to blame for this most 
it is humiliating to have to characterize in this way the act 
of a great Government, but there is no help for it. A major part of the 
biame, I believe, lies at the door of the leading Republican politicians of 
this city. If they had fivorel the application of our assistant postmaster, 


shabby trick. 
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as they should have done, I believe the President would have instantly | Bostonians who do not seem vet to havi nad it « It war 1 
granted their request ; but, for reasons best known to themselves, they | place to be born in, and Mr. Mot! y may ered 1 that a { 
ex rted their influence for Capt. Brown, Now, as between this gentleman | though he actually first saw the light in tl \ | 
and Mrs. Thompson, the community much preferred the latter, and no | ILis training and early associations were B G 
doubt this fact was made plain to the President So, since he could no vard College in 18351, the same vear wi M \\ I ns MI | 
commission the candidate of the politicians, which was right, and did not | G Appleton, he { wed th oe ' set by Mr Eve twenty 
care to offend them by appointing a man whom they opposed, he probably | earlier and went to Gottingen for wha mula t Lat! N 
concluded he would please most and offend fewest by giving the appoint- | England discovered Germany before Old) Eneland did. and to ti} 
ment to the lady applicant. fortune mainly owes the eman ipation of its culture At Gé } 

Meantime, the real friends of civil service reform are discouraged and | knew Bismarck, then a wild Pomeranfan Byrsehk. and it is worth te 


borne down with disappointment. They are beginning to lose faith in the 


will and power of the Administration. From all quarters there come re- 
ports of the baleful influence of spoils-seeking politicians. The old machine 
is broken, but a new one of exactly the same model is being rapidly set up 
and put in operation. 

LovIsvILLE, Ky., May 31, 1877. 

[We think this case only confirms the impression created by 
others, that the Postmaster-General forms the weak spot in the new 
Administration in the matter of civil-service reform, the meaning of 
which he has apparently still to learn; and that the President must 
be quick in substituting system for discretion in all departments, if 
he is to leave us better off than he found us.—Ep. Nation. ] 


Notes. 


MIUE break, which began in 1869, in the original firm of Harper & Bros. 

ended last week in the death of the last surviving member, Mr. Fletcher 
Harper. 
Wesley, and Fletcher), and was born in 1805, 
been represented by one generation, and now that it has passed entirely 


He was the youngest of the four brothers (James, John, Joseph 
For sixty years the firm has 


into the hands of the next, it gives every promise of enduring for an equal 
period without forfeiting its high and peculiar rank among American pub- 
lishers. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for immediate publication * The 
Seripture Club of Valley Rest,’ by John Habberton, author of ‘ telen’s 
Babies. ——Lippincott & Co. have in press the twelfth and last volume of 
the ‘ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams.’ The Paris Temps of May 19, in 
making a fresh appeal for subscriptions to the Michelet monument, gives 
the list up to date, which amounts, in sums of one frane and upwards to 
five thousand, to 20,090 franes, or in round numbers $4,000. The list was 
to close on May 30.—Bibliophiles will] find something to interest them in 
M. Charles Lefebvre’s * Livres pay¢és en vente publique 1,000 francs et au- 








dessus, etc.,’ or list, with prices annexed, of books that have brought $200 
and upwards at public sales since 1865 ; also in the announcement made in 
the last Polybiblion of a forthcoming work on French book- plates (ex Uris) 
by M. Bilio, a military superintendent, whose collection exceeds four thou 
sand. Copiously illustrated with heliographic facsimiles, this would be a 
very charming volume-——Mr. August Belmont’s collection of paintings, 
which has heretofore lacked the finishing satisfaction of a good catalogue, 
has been very carefully indexed by Mr. S. P. Avery, the occasion being the 
late opening of the gallery for the benefit of the family of J. Beaufain 
Irving ——Some enlarged pictures have been added to those of the Academy 
Catalogue for the pleasant pamphlet of ‘ Academy Notes’ published by Put- 
nam’'s Sons. The enterprise, requiring much perseverance and the uncer- 
1ecess by Mr. 
Apropos of the Caxton anniversary celebration, to 


tain collaboration of the genus trritabil-, was conducted to s1 
KE. Wood Perry. 
begin in London on the 11th instant, Mr. J. W. Bouton of this city will 
offer an edition of the new reproduction of the ‘ Dictes and Siyings of the 
Philosophers,” the first book printed with a date in Ex 





elund 

—The telegraph has brought us news of the death and burial in Eng 
land of Mr. Motley, the historian of the Dutch Republic. 1 
he was a Bostonian in that emphatic sense which, for more than a genera 


sorn in 181 


tion, has lost much of its meaning, if it has not become altozether inappli- 
He grew up in a Boston which, in race, in social ar 


? 


1d political 
yrejudices, was an English provincial town, 


cable. 

traditions, 

and which 

commerce 
- . . . 

than any other American city ever was or is ever 


and in many of its } 


s geographical position, by the wide relations of its 
ed 


iness, 


yet, by it 


tropolis 


In the in 


and consequent large-mind was more truly a me 


likely to be, 


tensity of her municipal life, and the affectionate, almost passionate, love 
of her children, the Boston of that day may be « 


Florence. That Boston is as obsolete as the mastodon, though 


. a 
nedixval 


ther 


npared with 





are 


a trait of the latter’s character that when Motley, many vears later. enlled 


on the then Prime Minister at Berlin, and was denied. no s was his 
ecard carried up than his old fellow-student ran bare { 

to call him back. After leaving Gottingen Motley travelled on the ¢ 

nent and in England. He was known as Hand An 
the beauty of his person, the grace of his manners, and his cleverness mad 
him what is called nowadays a social success. American travellers i 
not yet vulgarized their country in Europe. He was afterwards, for 

time, Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg : and after his f 

historian was established, he successively represented our G rn t 


Vienna and London. He was elected Corr: sponding Member of the French 


Academy, and received honorary degrees from Oxford and Cambri 


He was eminently one of those Americans who have won | rv for t 


country abroad—a Whose moral an 


service 


hardly yet understood at home. 


irst showed his lite ambition as an 


—Mr. Motley f 


heartened by one f 


rary 
iilure, he tried again, with no b , ) 
1, ee Se Saar ee — lag 





the choice of his subject he had shown the sa ip} s W 1 
to his great suecess as a historian, and which, if not a ark of ¢ . 
least contributes largely to its good fortune in the world. Certain 

to be contented with failure is a kind of genius in itself, and this quality 
Mr. Motley showed by striking out in a new direction, He selected for] 
topic the history of a people whose commercizl su ss and republ 

had made them dangerous, whether as rivals or examph Ll rendered it 
convenient to ignore their remarkable genius both for the arts of life and 
for the highest of all, that of stable, free government It was a ther 


espe ially suited to an American—we might almost sav to a New-E 


lander—and Mr. Motley’s success in it was in proportion to his fitness 

did not spare any labor in research ; he found hospitable access to all 
archives, and he gave to the world a work which had 1 of novelty 
and the interest of romance. The same want of imagination which caused 
his failure as a novel-writer is felt as a defect in his historical writing. He 
is as far as possible from being what is called a philosophic historian : he 


and he un 





always more or Jess of a partisan : ns 

of the sixteenth century should be governed by 

principles which belong to the nineteenth. But tl 

its advantages, and Mr. Motley may be said to have had the qualities of 
his defeets. What is called philosophy in an historian is sometimes moral 
indifference, sometimes a cynicism which looks upon nothing as of mu 
account. Mr. Motley’s style is perhaps pitched on too high a key ; his 


narrative is sometimes cumbersome, and his epithets of the well-worn kind 


to which we have been used from boyhood, and which ar iated with 


ASS 
but he 


he |r 


that dreary female terrible to us in youth as the Ilistoric Muse ; 


has the enthusiasm of sincerity ; he is capable of indignation ves 


freedom and hates tyranny; he is not ashained of the sentiment formerly 
known as humanity. If he made no addition to historical science (for 


which he was unfitted by temperament . he at least widened the boundaries 
of historical knowledge. He belongs to the school of Robertson, but with 
more thoroughness of investigation, and mere ssibilitvy to modern 


i their kind, and with 


1 


best 


neular honor of having laid 


own with the 


ll hold the'r 


lights. His books w 
Preseot 


a European nation 


t, Ticknor,a 





» American scholarship. 


—The cer v of decorating soldiers’ graves appears to have become 
as firmly established now at the North as at the South; and the mingling 


survivors 


In the o 


iservances of last Wednesday of the of hoth armies ap- 





the final disappearance of the old bitter sectional hatred. 
lief difference now between the day in the South, where it 
Lin the North, where it has been adopted, is that there is 
ty at the South and more ceremony at the North. Certainly 
a s far as we have noticed, it is not those who suffered most 
deeply through the war who make up the body of the processicn, but men 
bers of some or another “ organization,” part military, part civil, part 
Masonic, who turn out. as a matter of course, as they mizht on Evacuation 
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Day { nut f July. This, it seems to us throughout the North, 
' dition of the day, and as the ** Grand Army 

‘ } he Veterans of the Mexican war, and 

f isi? al ill thinned out bv death, i 

t morativ remonies will grow less an?! 

day fall prosaically but naturally into the ranks of 

h the very ivin with th lap » of time becomes for- 

in fact, more or less the fate of all holidays, exeept 

in the case of Christinas) the day is connected with 


us faith and hope. And sad as it may be to reflect that in 
f time the memories of the war, with its heroism, its devotion, its 
must inevitably fade away, it is pleasing, on the other hand, to 
lect that with these memories perish also all the distrust, all the suspicion, 


the deadly hate which for nearly half a century made North and South 

f nm tries to each other And when, in the end, the events which 

to all of us life and death and honor and duty shall have become mere 

dev h ! il facts, ticketed and labelled on the shelves of libraries, it is 

pleasing to think that the only memorial anniversary of the last deadly 
tru » between barbarism and civilization will be a holiday, whose origin | 

was not in the heartless celebration of the military triumph which ended 


it, but a Commemoration of the essential unity and affection which made 

one people, even through our long estrangement, and brought us to- 
ether again over the graves of the victims of our unhappy quarrel That 
it was an unh: net yy and not a glorious quarrel, as some of the enthusiasts on 
both sides pr ided themselves, is probably now—as at the time of the first 
hot at Sumter—the feeling of the country at large. That the war was a 
leplorable necessity—a necessity for which North as well as South was in a 
measure to blame—was the feeling perhaps most commonly expressed last 
Wednesday. There would, indeed, be something out of place, not to say 


sque, in allowing such men as General Pryor to take part in the cele- 


bration, if the theory that the Southerners were all criminals, engaged 


during the rebellion in acts similar to highway robbery, arson, and murder, 
were held by any large number of people at the North. Under such cir- 


cumstances, to allow rebels to muke speeches over the graves of Union 


soldiers would be like allowing, let us say, Tweed or Sweeny to deliver 

ldresses over the graves of Fisk and Watson at an anniversary of the 
overthrow of the Ring. But the confusion of ideas which saw no difference 
between a great popular rising like that at the South and the acts of com- 


mon felons never had much hold upon the understanding of the country. 
Whatever hold it had seems now, to judge by the general acquiescence in the 
propriety of the present character of the celebration, to have passed away. 


‘Civis,” a Virginian who wants the public-school system done away | 
with in his State, and has used the Religious H-ra’d and Sruthern Planter 


wd Furmer to promulgate his views, has ‘‘ published by request” as a 
pamphlet four articles which appeared in the latter periodical, the last 
under date of May, 18%6 (* The Publie School in its Relations to the Negro,’ 
Richmond). ‘*Civis” thinks very well of the negroes as laborers, but very 

iorly of them as aspirants for ‘‘the highest functions of life,” which he 
reserves for the whites alone. It grieves him to reflect that in the compe- 
tition to which the public-school invites them, by its assumption of human 
equality, they will surely be exterminated. His philanthropic argument is 
too long for us to quote entire, but we do not remember to have met any 


more forcible reason than the following for not teaching black folks the 


alphabet 


As I write, my head is dull and my eyes are heavy from loss of sle>p 
caused by the sickness of an infant child ; and yet the nurse, a negro girl of 
seventeen years, upon whom the heavy work has chiefly fallen, and whose 
sleep has been interrupted several times every night—during some nights 
many times—'s as fresh to-day as when the doctor was summoned two 
weeks ago. I have known her to be aroused five or six times a night, an 
yet not to lose from these several interruptions combined a half-hour’s 
sleep, for in thirty seconds after relieved of active duty she is soundly asleep 

tn. Th's result, [am sure, is due to a low type of cerebral organiza‘ icn, 


t a mental inactivity, which really fits her for the duties of her place, 
but would be a supreme disqualification for the higher avocations ot life. 
Sie is withal tende rly affectionate to her charge, cheerfully responds to all | 
the calls made upon her, and [ prefer her in her place to any white girl in | 
tis commonwealth. Would it be.kind to her, would it be just to society, 
waich must always demand just such duties as she performs, to tempt her to 
spire toa hizher position denied her by Him who made her as she is ?’ 
[t is proposed to erect in this city for the use, primarily, of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas and his orchestra a permanent hall combining the features 
i summer-garden and concert room, and so arranged as to be serviceable | 
il {the vear. The site selected is that bounded by Fourth and 
Madison Avenues and Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets. The 


pe ut building will be replaced by one of iron and glass, having the 
rhfares, faced by rows of shops, resembling 


———____ 


ul-floor divided by tho 


r 
ot 
ug 
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in this respect the London “ areades.” The garden proper will be there- 
fore on the second floor, and may faintly suggest the once famous ‘* hang- 
ing gardens” of the East. Few persons have done more than Mr. Thomas 
to cultivate a taste for good music in this country, and it is to be hoped 
the expectations of the projectors of the scheme may be fulfilled. 
cost of the building is estimated at $500,000. 9 The plans, 
which have been prepared by Mr. Alfred H. Thorp, seem to be con- 
venient enough except in one respect—that the arrangements for light- 
ing from above through illuminated tiles are open to criticism. That some 
such garden as this is much needed in the city—and that, too, in the centre 
of the city—cannot be doubted. During the years that Thomas played at 
the Central Park Garden, although the place was far out of the way, and the 
garden was more like a bear-pit than a garden, thousands of people found 
there what they could find nowhere else —good music (to be listened to or 
not, at pleasure), a restaurant, either a/ fresco or under cover, and, above all, 
complete ease as regards locomotion. Since Thomas has ceased to play 
there the only substitute has been Gilmore’s, which asa garden is a vast im- 
provement, but as a musical entertainment is not all that could be desired. 
Gilmore is a painstaking and praiseworthy conductor of a very good military 
band, which might be made and formerly was made to play the kind of 
music adapted to its capacity ; but for some reason or other Gilmore has 
apparently conceived it to be his mission to out-Thomas Thomas by playing 
highly classical musie with a band adapted to music of the martial sort. 
Within certain limits, of course, a great deal may be done with any really 
good band, but when Gilmore undertakes to play Lizst’s ‘ Preludes,” or a 
movement from the Fifth Symphony, it is time to ask whether he admits 
that there is any connection between means and end in music, or whether 
he would not be quite ready to give us Beethoven ‘* rendered ” by Levy on 
the cornet, with fife and drum accompaniment, or, in fact, to undertake to 
perform any musical four de force which might suggest itself to his fer- 
tile imagination. Without cavilling, it would be fair, too, to suggest that 
however magnificent it may be to get some female singer who has a voice 
powerful enough to let people at the end of the garden know when she is 
at work in the middle, yet as music there is comparatively little pleasure in 
listening to it. What is really wanted is not Gilmore attempting things 
beyond his reach, nor Thomas in such an out-of-the-way place as his old 
garden. We see no reason why in a permanent hall on the site selected 
Gilmore and Thomas would not both find fields for the exercise of their 
tilents—provided, that is, that Gilmore would engage beforehand to con- 
fine himself to what he is fitted to play. If his ambition urge him much 
further on the road he is now travelling, we shall be tempted before long to 
echo Dr. Johnson’s reply to the argument put forward in extenuation of 
certain other ‘ difficult ” music—that all we have to say is that we wish to 





heaven it were impossible. 


—Almost every English review that comes to hand contains an article 


| on some phase of the present relations between Church and State in the 


mother country. The first number of the new Nineteenth Century con- 
tained one from a bishop of the Established Church, and the last number 
contains two of them—a ‘‘ High-Church” article by the Rev. T. T. Carter, 


' and a **Nonconformist” article by the Rev. J. G. Rogers. While the 


bishop anticipates that the excitement produced in the Church by the 
Public Worship Regulation Act and the proceedings under it will soon 
die away, Mr. Carter believes that the state has recently usurped funda- 
mental prerogatives of the Church, and unjustifiably interfered, as never 
before, in spiritual matters; that the present crisis is therefore an un- 
usually grave one, and that unless the state recedes from its present 
position the Church itself may be compelled to battle for disestablish- 
ment in order to preserve the purity of its religion. ‘*A papal des- 
potism,” he is fearful, ‘‘is really again being established in England, only 
now in the hands of the civil power representing the popular mind of the day.” 
Mr. Rogers considers the social aspects of the question of disestablishment, 
and evidently cares but little for the present difficulties of the Church 
except as they may pave the way toward disestablishment. To him 
Mr. Carter’s mountain is a very small mole hill. And even less than 
any mole hill does the difficulty appear to Mr. Thomas Hughes, who, 
in the Coutemporary Review for May, writes an article which in some 
respects is more interesting than any of the others on the same general 
subject. He believes that he represents the views of a great number of 
Englishmen whose creed is very untheological in expression, but is never- 
theless a very decided one. It is, in brief, that ** the good newgour Lord 
brought is the best the world will ever hear’’; that this revelation will not 
be followed by any other revelation ; and that the Gospel is ‘the great 
purifying, reforming, redeeming power in the world,” On the other band, 
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the Englishmen whom Mr. Hughes represents ‘* have no belief at all” as to | 


many matters ‘**commonly insisted upon in England as part of Chmstian- 


ity.” They have no time to spare for such subjects as the exact quality of 
the inspiration of Scripture, the origin of evil, the method of the atonement, 
ete.. and ‘do not feel it needful that they should make up their minds 


n.” Many ecclesiastical subjects, again, they believe to be only 
Mr. Hughes does not attempt 


considered in the 


about the: 
‘*men’s fables, mischievous and misleading.” 
to defend this belief, but states it only as a fact to be 
existing coutroversy. He then arguesin favor of the Established Church, 
and, as an exhibition of bull-dog reasoning, but for nothing else, his article 
will repay reading. He ignores completely the existence of any Noncon 
forming class, and apparently has no conception of any arguinents proceed 
ing from that direction. He distrusts only the ** High-Churech” party, and, 
while admitting that its members may be conscientious, declares that ** men 
who can make matters of conscience of such trivialities ure not fit 
to be trusted with the spiritual guidance of any portion of our people.” 
This absence of any sort of sympathetic appreciation of the position of an 
opponent, so singularly marked in Mr. Hughes's article, is, we believe, to a 
certain extent characteristic of multitudes of ‘* practical’ Englishmen ; 
and when this unimpressionable conservatism is Joined to the enormous 
practical difficulties in the way of disestablishment, it is easy to believe 
that even if the present crisis be the beginning of the end, the end is never- 
theless a long way off. 


—By the death of ‘* Fernan Caballero,” which occurred at Seville Inst 
Easter week, Spain has lost her best-known and most popular modern 
writer of fiction. She was born at Cadiz in 1798, her father being Boll de 
Faber, for many years German consul at Cadiz, and well known for his 
admirable collection of old Spanish lyrics (¢ Floresta di Rimas antiguas 
castellanas’), as well as for his influence on the literary taste of his 
adopted countrymen. His daughter Cecilia had a Spanish mother, and 
was married to three Spanish husbands, the last being the Marquis de 
Arco Hermoso. She was devotedly attached to Andalusia, in which the 
greater part of her long lifé was spent, and which she has so perfectly 
illustrated It requires genius of a very high order to 
popularize the local life of one nation among the others. This Fernan 
Caballero did, and some of her tales have been translated into every Euro- 
pean language. Ler service to Spanish literature was very great. She not 
only directed the attention of the literary classes to the popular life of the 
nation, but her sincere and carefully-executed pictures of Spanish interiors 
have produced such brilliant -imitators as Antonio de Trueba. Some of 
her works, notably the ‘Cuentos y Poesias popolares andaluces,’ possess 
great value for the student of folk-lore, who will find in them a host of 
local traditions, household tales, proverbs, etc., difficult to obtain else- 
where. The story by which she is probably best known in this country is 
‘La Gaviota’ (The Sea-Gull), a charming picture of life in the South of 
Spain. It is pleasant to know that she was fully appreciated in Spain, and 
that her long life, often saddened by domestie sorrows, was crowded with 
friends and success. It is too soon, perhaps, to predict the permanent 
place in the world’s literature which the future will assign her, but she will 
doubtless occupy a high rank among those writers who are distinguished 
for their insight into the hearts of the people, and for their conscientious 
and artistic reproduction of the national life. 


in her stories. 


—In Johan Ludvig Runeberg, who died April 6, contemporary Sweden 
has lost its greatest poet. He was born in Finland, then a province of 
Sweden, in 1804, and there he spent his whole life, the greater part of it as 
teacher of Greek in the gymnasium of the little seaport of Borgo. The ver 
nacular Finnish, beyond that remarkable mythological epic, the * Kale 
yala,’ possesses only a scanty literature, and the Swedish, in spite of the 
efforts of an ultra-patriotic school of writers and teachers, continues to be 
to a large extent the language of culture in the Finnish towns. But the 
Finnish mythology, the peculiar characteristics of the Finnish race, and 
the severe and sombre features of Finnish scenery have not been without 
their influence upon Swedish writers born in the Duchy—an influence 
easily distinguishable in the works of Runeberg. Many of his tender love- 
songs and other lyrics are in the rhymeless pentameter verse of the ‘ Kale- 
vala,’ so familiar to American readers through the ‘ Hiawatha’ of Long- 
fellow. In‘all his works his imagery is largely drawn from the gloomy 
lakes, the far-stretching forests, and the wild streams of his native region : 
while the history, the legends, and the customs of Finland furnish the 


sources of several of his most important productions. Ilis literary career 


began with the publication, in 1830, of a volume of ‘Servian Ballads,’ 
translated from the German. His earlier vriginal poems show traces of the 


powerful influence of Tegnér, but he soonfceased$to be imitative, although, 
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like Tegnér, who was also a professor of Greek, he was fond of clothing 
material drawn from the romantic North in the metrical forms ¢ 
by the Greek poets whom he had so carefully studied. Tis idyls, * The ! 
Itunters *Hanna,” and ‘Christmas Eve.” ar in hexamet 
* Nadeschda,’ a Russian romance of the davs of the ¢ na Cathe 
and her favorite, Potemkin, and * King Pjalar,’ an attempt to 
work the romantic traditions of the old North and misty fabl 
Ossianic eyclus, are written chietly n unrhymed « t s . tlis 
greatest contribution to literature is * Panrik Stals Signer’ cl S 
ensign Stal), two series of lyrics, the first published in 1840 and the sec 
in 1860, but forming an epieal whole. They narrate incidents in the strug- 
gle of 1808-9, which resulted in the separation of | und ft 1 Sweden 
and its annexation to the Russian Empire nd are of the w < 
embracing humorous scenes of camp-life, satirical port: f 
Swedish king and court, stories of bravery and treachery, pict f 
battles, victories, defeats, of the patriotic enthusia P the Finnish you 
| and of the woe of devastated Finnish homes. One of the Ivries, ¢ 
mencing— 
**QOur land, our land, our Fatherland! 
O word of precious worth ! 
There's not a height by breezes fanned, 
There's not a dale. there's not a strand 
More loved than these which gave us birt 
Than our dear father earth ! 
has become the national song of Finland. The plan of the work, its spirit 
of ardent patriotism, its keen humor, the touching 1 ten I holy 
of the graver episodes, and the warm local coloring mak l Stories of 
Ensign Stal’ one of the most striking of modern poems. Ruaneberg x 
at one time editor of the Helsingfors Morgon'lid, the leading journal of 
Finland, and he compiled the admirable hymnal now used by Finnis! 
church. His last important works were two dramas, one a class 
tragedy, entitled *The Kings of Salamis,’ the other a not very s 
comedy, styled ‘Can't.’ Physically he was a man of large and robust 
build, noted for his delight in country sports, and enjoying vigorous healt! 
until a sudden attack of apoplexy, occurring some ten vears ago, weakened 
his frame and cheeked his intellectual productiveness All of his longer 
poems have been translated into German and Russian Phe best edition of 
his collected works in the original Swedish is that of Stockholm, 1871, in 
six volumes. 

—If the civilized world could have chosen whether it would have Dr. 
Schliemann’s * finds” at Hissarlik and Mycenx, or the lost arms of the 
Venus of Melos, its first impulse, certainly, would have been to choose the 
latter. But, as now appears, it has them besides. Gen. Meredith Read 


| one holds a kind of disc 


American chargé at Athens, writes to the State Department that the arms 
have indeed been found, and not thirty feet from the place where the sta- 
modelled, and that 
as the 
of the 


sten 


tue itself was found in 1820, that they are exquisitely 
Mr. Read further alludes to it 
back to vol 
dise or shield ” is not inconsi 
J. the 
called Venus is really a Minerva-Victory—the identical ** Wingless Victory 


Athens, 


or shield 


“Venus Victrix,” but if our readers will tur XV 


Nation, p. 395, they willlearn that the * 


n 


Stillman, viz.. that st 


with a theory there advanced by Mr. W 


that stood in the little temple of Nike Apteros, on the Acropolis at 


of which the vicissitudes are well known. The tradition concerning the 
manner in which the arms were lost at the time of the finding of the sta 
tue, as reported by Mr. Stillman, will, if Mr. Read has not been misled, 


have to be revised. The same must be said of the theery en which M. 


time and erudition (see Nauti 


Ravaisson of the Louvre wasted so much 






vol. xviii. p. 217), after he had discovered the artificial pose given to the 


Venus by the connoisseurs who first put together the two parts of its body 

He held that it was demonstrable that the tigure formed part of a group, of 
which Mars formed the other part, and that she was engaged in 
him. 
and in little, it may be as well to wait and see whether we shall like her as 
“d ndeur 


the ‘‘ restorer” has not intervened between the original and our ideals, so 
’ 


1 disarming 


Before we destroy our favorite reproductions of the goddess, in big 


+ 
i 


oye 
Rita 


well after she is complete as now in her mutila Fortunately, 


that we can judge without prejudice. 


BAKER'S TURKEY.* 

YOLONEL BAKER'S book cannot but be regarded as a very useful adci- 
rature of the ‘* Eastern Question.” Tle has lived for three 
owner and cultivator of a landed estat 
xcept for the fact that 
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ot) The 
he does not 1 to speak any of the local languag 
better { | for eland observation in that part of the world. As an | 
man he has a good deal of sympathy with 
‘ of ‘Turkish character, end is enough of a poli- 
take a keen interest in the social and administrativ« 
ind to be able to offer, as le does in this book, a 
int of both. Ile explains, indeed, with suffi- 
coperal reader, the whole mechanism of the Turkish 
( inall its branches, the system of taxation, the machinery of 
t Led nd the military organization and the land-tenures ; 
ogre deal of interesting and, we think, novel information 
lurkish ! ture and the attractions offered by the country to 
foreign colonist Not the least valuable portion of the book is the brief 
hi ! l=ketches with which the author prefaces his accounts of the differ- 
‘ ces composing the popuiation of the European portion of the Empire. 
hese sketches are in places somewhat florid, but they are accurate, and 


are drawn from trustworthy, if easily aecessible, sources 


will, of course, most interest the public in Colonel Baker's book 
relations of the Cheistian to the Mussulman popula- 


tion, and of the reai condition and = prospects of the former under 


‘Turkish rule, These questions he approaches as an avowed Tureophile 
ind Russophobist. He likes the Turks, and believes in them, and looks on 
Russia with dislike and suspicion. The book accordingly treats the evils 


of Tarkish government, of which he by no means denies the existence, on 


what we have ventured to call ** the bad-man theory,” of which we have 


had so many examples in our own political discussions—that is to say, he 
i itisfied that the 


Turks would soon govern well if ** the bad men” (in 


this case the Russians) would behave themselves. In other words, he pro- 
poses to solve the problem by eliminating one of its principal elements. 
ile is firmly convinced, and quotes a good deal of official evidence to show, 


that all, or nearly all, the surrections and outbreaks which have occurred 


in Turkey of i years ae been the result of Russian instigation, and he 


does not except the recent rising in Bulgaria ; and he seeks to leave, and 
we are sure with perfect honesty, the impression on the reader’s mind that 
if let alone by Russia the Turkish Christians would have nothing, or but 
little, to complain of. Unfortunately, however, on this point the facts 
which he produces, often with apparent unconsciousness of their bearing, 


do not support his theories. For instance, he is enforcing, on p. 57, the 


view that the insurrection of 1876 was got up by Russian agents, and 
‘‘ruflians gathered together in the hope 


Ile then goes on to say: 


that the principal actors in it were 


r } aS 
ol prunaer 


‘Asan instance of the panic which — among the Ottoman autho- 
rities, [ will cite one case which occurred. A telegram was received by one 
of the governing pashas (in 1876) from his supe rior to destroy eleven named 
villages which were said to be hotbeds of insurrection. The pasha was 
abou, to carry his orders into effect when some influential Bulgarians and 
turks waited on ~~ and represented their horror at the intended cruelty, 
tating that they knew the villages intimately, and that the inhabitants 
were most peac fal, industrious, and harmless, and did not harbor a thought 
oft » cine T hey begeed the pasha to accompany them to the villages and 
sutisty himself of the accuracy of their assertion. He immediately ‘did so, 
andl of course found that the statement was correct. He tele; graphed to that 
effect to his superior, and received orders to spare the v a and thus these 
poor people escaped. Would that it had been so in all cases !” 

Now, what Colonel Baker and the Tureophiles would have us believe is 
that people have no real cause of complaint who, ‘* peaceful, industrious, 

t harmless,” are living under a government which, being thrown into a 
‘panic ” by the machinations of foreign agents, telegraphs to its military 
commander on the spot to destroy, without enquiry or delay, eleven of their 
Villages and slaughter the inhabitants. Think, Christian Tureophiles, what 
the morals and the methods of administration must be of a government 
which even contemplates such atrocious wickedness against tts own sub- 


eels on any foreign provocation whatever, much less orders it by telegraph, 


in cold blood, and before a foreign invader has set foot on the soil or war 
has been declared against it by any foreign power! Do you seriously be- 


lieve that the subjects of such a Power find life and property secure, justice 


attainable, and all legitimate aspirations gratified, even in ordinary 


times, when this is the way in which it meets an emergency that 
would in any other civilized Community simply call forth an increased 
Vigilance on the part of the police? And would you, could you, 
W vou { number of the ‘* peaceful, industrious, and harmless 


people” who were threatened, for no fault of theirs, with this frightful 
calamity, ever spend another peaceful day or night under the rule of the 
even by their terrors be driven into such measures ? 
take the field ¢ 


nd hail with delight the assistance of almost any ally ? 


gainst them and fight them as long as you 


a rifl 


could carry 
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s, he could hardly be | And what would you think of civilized men who apologized for them, and 


said they were not so much to blame as the naughty ones who frightened 
, and I that 


them 
| 
lear ¢ ion 


h : let alone they would govern very soe ? 


| Baker again on another Bulgarian grievance : 


‘Tt was stated that many of the Bulgarian girls were seized by the Turks 
and forcibly retained in their harems, This re ort is partly true and partly 
false. Many of the girls were undoubtedly taken to the harems, sometimes 
forcibly, and in many cases out of charity ; but with very few exceptions 
these girls refuse to return to their homes. The v find the luxury and 
comfort of the harem preferable to their hard life in a Bulgarian village’ 
(p. 5S). 

Suppose, Turcophiles, that the Turks had burnt down your village and 
slaughtered most of your neighbors and friends because the Russians wick- 
edly scared them, and that you saw a bevy of the young girls, including 
your own daughters, carried off by bashi-bazuks, and heard that they 
Turkish harems, how would you like to be told that the report 

” ; that only a portion of the girls were 


was ** partly true and partly false” 
taken forcibly, and that most of them, including your daughters, did not 


wish to return 2? Would you be satisfied, and agree to give the honest Turk 
inore time to reform his Government and establish equal rights ? Colonel 
Baker quotes a curious passage bearing on this matter from a report made 
to Sir Henry Consul-General Longworth in 1860, recounting 
conversations he had had with the Grand Vizier, who was on a tour of in- 
spection in that year ; 


were all in 


Bulwer by 


** There isanother abuse which calls urgently for correction. I mean the 
forcible abduction of Christian girls by Mohammedans. It is not alluded to 
in the Widin petition, and, indeed, isa crime by no means commor in Bul- 
garia, nor, as I believe, in any other province, except Northern Albania. 
Still it is one which should not be neglected by the Porte, for it is that, and 
that only, which has furnished the ground for the most serious of the charges 
advanced—that is, the forced conversion of Christians to Islamism. Much 
has been said in extenuation of this practice of abduction. It is an old cus- 
tom of these wild districts, and was formerly held to evince manly spirit on 
the part of the ravisher. It is asserted also, and I believe it, that the girls 
are frequently consenting parties to their own abduction, and that the pa- 
rents, by delaying to give them in marriage, with a view of appropriating 
their services as long gas possible, indirectly. bring this misfortune on them- 
selves. But these palliatives, and others of the kind which may be urged, 
are, I think, beside the question, which is simply if seduction and violence 
have been employed in removing these girls from the roof and protection of 
their parents. But instead of putting it to this issue, it has been the rule to 
force the party to appear before the tribunal which rejee ts Christian evi- 
dence, and to dispose of the affiir summarily by compellivg her to declare 
herself a Christian or a Mohammedan ” (p. 180). 


The delay of the parents—poor people mostly—in marrying their girls, 
‘‘with the view of appropriating their services as long as possible,” being 
** palliative of the abduction of the women by Turks, in 
an official report, is surely a curiosity ; or would be if the whole Turkish 
a huge curiosity in itself. 


set down as a 


apology were not 

Here is another of Colonel Baker’s Bulgarian stories—the period being 
1859—illustrative both of the administration of justice and of the relations 
of the Christian peasantry to the Turks. The district is governed by a 
local magistrate, or Mudir, anda Medjliss, or court, composed of Turks and 
one Balgarian Christian. The Turks are leading landholders, who let 
their lands to the Christians in shares : 


‘The neighborhood, being mountainous, was infested by brigands, com- 
posed of Turks, Albanians, and Christians, and the beys who sat on the 
Medjiiss were said to afford a ree udy asylum to these robbers, and sometimes 
to share in the plunder. Under such circumstances the amount of justice 
received by the Bulgarians may easily be imagined. By the metayer sys- 
tem, the landlord receives half the crop (after many deductions) as rent, 
and it is collectedin kind. At Djumaa, the beys and aghas employed 
brigands to collect, not only their own share, but much besides, from the 
ayahs, and these Albanians in their turn plundered the villagers. The 
Poliak, or Albanian guard, in the service of one of the members of the 
Medjliss, was attached to a village called Logotash. They gatbered to- 
gether seven other evil spirits, and, going to a neighboring village, broke 
into the cottage of a Bulgarian farme: r, and demanded plunder. The poor 
man, having nothing to give, was seized and held down while his body was 
seared with red-hot irons. This, of course, Was not an every-day occurrence, 
and consequently made some sensation in the neighborhood ; and the Tur- 
kish Registrar for Title-Deeds of Sofia, happening to be at Djumaa, at the 
time, heard of the barbarity, and to his credit called on the Mudir, and had 
the Poliak arrested and brought before the Medjliss. 

‘‘ At first the Albanians asserted their innocence, but the evidence was 
overwhelming and the Registrar firm ; so they gave up that tack, and made 
a clean breast of it, and declared that they acted under instructions from 
= master and other members of the Medjliss or court which was trying 
them. 

“This made matters disagreeable, but the indignant Registrar still 
pressed the case toa higher cour!. So off to Constantinople went the prin- 
cipal bey, the master of the Poliak, who was a man of considerable proper- 
ty, and consequently of considerable influence, and made iuterest there 
with the higher powers. The result was that an order came that the case 
was not to be pressed against him, and the indignant Registrar went on his 
way, but not rejoicing ” (p. 6 


This occurred eighteen years ago, but Colonel Baker says things have 
greatly improved since then, and that they have improved somewhat there 
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But when we remember that the Christians have been 
for four hundred years, 
oS 1S59, 


is no doubt 


under a régime of this kind it will be readily seen 


ement sin under the reigi ‘apt amd half- 








demented despot, engaged in playing ducks and drakes with money bor 
rowed of credulous Englishmen, cannot be very great, and that we “i no 
Russian tempters and intrigues to account for the widespread Christian 
dis tion. In fact we could pace permitted, make up out of Colonel 
Bal { is formidable an indictme vcainst the Turkish Government 


as we have ever seen. is failure to perceive their force, and his disposition 
I i 


ibility on toone 





to throw so much of the res Russia, we can only ascribe 


( f thre 20 
mind of 


pon 
n foreig 
E ns saad is so often overwheln red. 
which there is a volume of instruction 
town of Niausta, in Macedonia ; 


where he asa boy Saw 





: of prejudice « mm questions by which the gentlemanly 
his stories in 
at the 


1e meets an old man, a Greek, who _— 


Here is one 
Turkish politics. He is 


him the spot ‘*all the male population of the place 


— by the Turks: 

‘The demoralizing effects of such horrors are not confined to the moment, 
but leave their track behind. This I witnessed on visiting the house of a 
(reek shortly after this old man’s recital. A pretty child came into the 
room, a boy of about five years of age, and upon my taking himon my knee, 
and making the usual remark that he was a fine boy for his age, the father 
said, * , tell the gentleman how many Turks you will kill when you 
areaman.’ There was much behind that question !” (p. 82). 


Yes, 


slans, 


George, 


more than could ever be laid on the Rus 
Turkish rule could cure. No 
Asia or in Circassia, or 


there was much behind it,” 
and more than centuries of the best 
whiffling about Russian atrocities in Central intole- 
rance to the Uniate dissenters, can even stir the surface of the ocean of 
unconquerable hate by which every acre of the Sultan’s territory is covered. 


‘ts Bros. 1877.—There is something unusually 
clever and graceful in this little novel, which is decidedly superior to the ordi- 


Kismet. (Boston : Rober 


nary specimens of American fiction. 


even in its feeblest portions it does not cease to be readable. 


It strikes us as very unequal, but 
This inequal- 
the book may be the work of two 


ity is so great as almost to suggest that 


persons—one of whom has written the deseriptive portions, the other of 
whom has written the a There is a 
and of talk ; 
action and of 1 
is inf 
charming. 
too little of a story to te] 
The tale is altogether 
say this in spite of the pretty 
Hadrian and the suicide of the 
to have been written by a young 


great deal both of des¢ ription 
he amount of 


The talk is often clever, sometimes witty ; but it 


too much of each, we think, in proportion to t 
arrative. 
erior to the description, which is usually excellent and frequently 
k is that the author has given herself 
has told that little inartistically. 
be by one person cr two. We 
passage near the close about the Emperor 
Antinous, 

» had 1 a definite idea what 


1 


d such an idea, 


The weakness of the boo 


], and that she 


feminine, whether it 


beautiful hai h rather 


appears 
lady w} 
1d who was 


she was saying than by a young man who re 





still determined to say it. ‘Kismet’ is the history of a voyage up the 





Nile, and of certain leve-passages on dahabeahs and in Pharaonie tombs, 
between Miss Bell Hamlyn and Mr. Arthur Livingston. The 
and the tombs, the scenery and incidents of the usual Nile voyage, are very 
definiteness of 
detail about the author’s pictures of the Egyptian landscape ; but Miss 
is too small a kernel 
h an 


sell” and “my 


dahabeahs 


agreeably and vividly sketched ; there is much reality and 
Hiamlyn’s love-affair strikes us as lacking interest—it 
for so large a husk. She is a young girl of nineteen, 
impression of juvenility that the hero begins to eall her ‘ 
dear child” immediately after he makes her acquaintance. 
that rara avis, the American young man of the world and 
leisure, 


>} ; + 
who gives suc 


This hero is 

gentleman of 
to live in and 
spends his melancholy prime in foreign lands—the most beautiful and fas- 
cinating type in modern fiction. His calling the heroine ‘ Bell” is per- 
haps rendered less remarkable by the fact that she immediately “ers, to 
talk to him of her stepmother as “ Flossy.” 


who finds his native country a disagreeable place 


The small points, however, are 
the only ones in which the author misreports the manners of American 
young persons. Bell’s mannersare very well, but it strikes us that her morals 
are a trifle relaxed. She is ‘‘engaged” to a young man of superior cha- 
racter who has remained in Venice to study art while she travels in Ezypt 
with her parents, and in spite of this circumstance she attaches her- 
self to Mr. Arthur Livingston, whom she meets upon the Nile, with 
a violence which deprives her of a portion of the reader's esteem. 
Livingston loves her in return, though in a more frigid fashion. The 
affair is momentarily interrupted by his learning that she has already ac- 
the young man in Venice; but then the latter is dismissed, the 
with an intimation that it was their ‘‘ destiny 

The story is too slight—the knot is never tied 
tight enough to make the reader care how it is loosened. The natur 


cepted 
eine embrace again, and, 
closes. 


to do so, the book 


ral in- 
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terest of the matter would be the struggle in the heroine’s mind between 
her two sentiments ; but this inter fails through ! t rea 
ing the first one. TI \ ng man \ i i 1 
only by his letters to the young g \ hy \ 

Botween a young man who bores and ay ! er , 
terests her she cannot properly hesitate, and t st 

and no drama. If the author, ont l 

not bore her, and that she more or less loves him ills q ssily 
into the arms of Mr. Livingston. Tt is probate t has 
been the author’s meaning ; but if it has, shoe has let | fait s inatiden 
off too easily. The reader could forgive Miss Ha 

his imagination would demand that e should s thy t more 
tribulation. As it is, however, we see only ot rn of | mma, a 


result produced by the disjointed, unbusiness-like way in) w story 
is told. 
very much better. 


There seems no reason, however, whi t qu . ild not do 


There is a good deal of excellent intention t FUres 








of the heroine and the ‘fastidious American” who wins her, and if the 
other people (the travelling companions of this \ \“ 
their talk contains a number of good things. 1 { s ‘ s 
too much of it, and that half of it is referred to 1 nein particular, W 
had marked several clever passages for quotation, bat we fails. T 
book has not a little charm, but it would have m rt | ptive 
portion remaining untouched, the story were mor l lt | nal 
portraiture, often graceful, had been put more 

Our Birds of Prey ; or, the Hawks 0) ( Is 
Henry G. Vennor, F.GS k Rn. W \ 

Dawson Brothers. IS76. 1 vol... small 4t This s \ o 
almost an ovvrage de lire, is otherwise chicily 1 st 
formal treatise on Canadian ornithology of any consider pt Isions, 
and the first American work on birds to the illustration of whiel urtof 
photography is systematically applied. While we recall the names of a 
number of Canadian workers in the field, their results v ap- 
peared in the form of papers in scientific periodicals, cither in Canada or 
in England ;: the Advocate Le Moine’s * Oiseaux du C la (which, by the 
way, is curious in being possibly the first American book on Amevican 
birds printed in French) is too amateurish to be classed as strictly ornitho- 
logical ; and, in faet, it may be said that no previous Canadian work upon 
the subject has been of much, if any, more than local interest, or has borne 
the relation which Mr. Vennor's } volume is hk tos 1 toward general 
ornithological literature. Yet i not a svste = 1 mon 
graphic sketch of a particular group of birds, acquiring its general inte- 
rest for the student of American ornithology from the fact that there are 
no birds of prey peculiar to Canada, and that it is, cons . as far as 
it goes, a contribution to the subject at large. 

The treatise belongs distinctively to the class which may be considered 
intended to ** awaken an interest " among those who know little or nothing 
of the sul a It is well written, and will doubtless appeal more stro1 gly 
to the pu cin to experts in the science, though an appreciable per- 
centage of the interesting matter it contains is new to ornithologists. The 
technicalities are mainly drawn from Cassin (1858), though later authori- 
ties, particularly Coues, are largely quoted. 17 real ballast of the book 
consists of the author's individual experiences, which pear to have 
been considerable, and which furnish the material for a good deal 
of fresh and very acceptable narrative. On such ground the 
reader may follow him with a degree of confidence with which his 
discussion of some technical points, and his handling of the sub- 


ject in some of 
is not free from 
where the breeding of the hawk in Maine 
is said that Coues’s record to that effect is not substantiated ; for the autho- 
S. N. HE. ix., 123 (1862), as fully given in Dresser & 


i. (1872) ; orthat on page 121, where it is denied that British 


its general bearings, do not inspire u The treatise 


page 151, 
and where it 


as, for instance, that on 


misstatements, 


is discredited, 


rity is Boardman, B 
Sharpe, B. Eur 
America ** is the home of the great gray ow] ”—a bird very rarely found 
of error in the 
most important tech- 
ed are the identifications of the Fd/ 


of both 


but the aggregate 


America ; 
mmendably 


anywhere except in British 


book strikes us as most e small. The 


nical points determin ‘0 dairsoni and 


Strix dalhousii of Uall, a full account these nominal sper ‘ies bei ing 


given. 
hie method of representing birds must be considered, we 


lich riment, and one, too, not likely to be 


xp 
ri 


ed, if we may judge by the present re- 


sult. These pictures are good peered of the photographer's art, and 


he purpose as well as could be expected, considering the natural 


te 
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i t 1) to the representat } of birds 
1 ; far s| f 1 wood or stone engravings 
tive had bettrer-staffed s i- 
vy indicate that tl 
nting hawk 
tly d warping of 
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" i Prtrats: A Collection of Personal and Political 
| I ft I848 to 1876 from the writings of William S. Robin- 
M ( (Boston : Edited and published by Mrs. W. S. 
I 1. 1877 It is seldom that the a productions of journalism, 
irri he events that gave them birth. or however honorable to 
{ thor the time they first saw the light, will bear the cold serutiny 
i sub tent deca Even the brilliant paragraphs of Albany Fon- 
blanque, when reproduced in book-form, were found to be husky to a later 
neration, and the stinging sarcasms of Canning and John Hookham 
| t] tuti-Jacobin require a good of preparation on the part 
der to make their best points appreciable. Such being the com 
t f of th who have been journalists, and only journalists, we are 
fo expect that clippings from the letters, articles, and hasty reports 
made by the late Mr. Robinson, however neatly joined together, will enjoy 
in exceptional longevity. The extracts in Mrs. Robinson’s compilation 


e with the formation of the Free-Soil party in Massachusetts in 


1848, and touch upon every notable political event and character from that 


time till 18 When we have said that ** Warrington ” was a zealous and 
( ent antislaverv man throughout, a hater of shams and false pre- 
fences, an industrious and pugnacious writer, wielding ‘*a facile pen "— 
that is, capable of putting in shape a great deal of matter to be swallowed 
to-day and forgotten to-morrow, and able to do all this so as leave a 
distinet tra himself, although not e where tin any public journal, we 
have said all that a perusal of this volume justifies, and probably all aay 
‘Warrington ” aimed to be in the world of letters. Among the ‘‘ Pen- 
Portraits,” that of Governor Andrew only will be recognized as of real ex- 
cellence. A great deal of space is given to Butler, but we apprehend that 
that personage wili not achieve immortality through his biographer. A 


more careful, or -_ ups we should say a less partial, editing of the ‘* War- 


rington’” papers would have omitted much that is now irrelevant to any- 
t 


thing, much that is mere repetition, and some things that are calculated to 
make the judicious grieve—for instance, the coarse assault on Fessenden, 
Trumbull, and the other bribed, partly by money 


voluptuousness of revenge” to vote ag 


‘treacherous Senators, 


and partly by the ainst conviction 


in the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson. ‘* Bribery,” he continues, 


‘has fe » been a recognized political force in the legislatures of 


me States ; 


r some tin 
it has now controlled the impeachment question and settled 


the occupancy of the White House for nine months.” It is impossible 
suppose that Mr. Robinson would have selected this article as one of any 
number upon which he desired to rest his fame. 

Vemoirs of an American Lady: with Sketches of Manners and Scenes 
in America as thev existed previous to the Revolution. By Mrs Anne 


the Mountains,’ ete. With a Memoir of 
Mis Grant, (Albany : Joel Munsell. 1876 
pp. 874 )—A fit incident of the Centennial season was this republication of 


‘ Letters from 
by James Grant Wilson 


Grant, author of 
SvVO, 


a book that delighted our parents, and is sure to delight their children. 
Mrs. Grant of La; 


hood in this e¢ 


ran, as she was called, spent several years of her child- 


her father was in the military service, return- 
The ** American lady ” 

of Gen, 
household the young 
footing. The book 


years after the writer left 


uuntry, where 


ing to Scotland in 1770, at the age of fifteen. who 


ribed is Mrs. Schuyler of Albany, an aunt Schuyler, a 


here des¢ 


dy of great character and intelligence, in whose 


ome time intimate 


1808, nearly 


was 
this 


rirl was for on a very 


eriginally published in forty 


country, and, as might be expected, there are some slips of memory, mostly 
in unimportant matters. As a whole, the volume shows a remarkable 
tenacity of memory, as well as a graceful and animated pen. The arrange- 
ment of the book is not upon any formal or rigid plan. The first forty- 
three chapters (out of sixty-six) are of a general nature, giving a lively 
sketch of tv { manners among the Dutch families at Albany, and a 

newhat detailed history of the Schuyler family—a history not very easy 
to follow, however, by reason of the author's weakness in regard to the use 
of } ns and paucity of dates. The rest of the volume describes 
the author’s own experiences, chiefly at Oswego, where her father’s regi- 
iment was stationed, and afterwards at Albany 


Nation 


| 


[Number 623 


It is hard to say which are the best chapters of the book, where all are 


so good ; yet last seem the best. as narrating the author’s own adven- 
tures, Which are naturally more vivid in style than the general description 
of ‘manners and customs which we find in the first chapters. But even in 
these chapters there is abundance of entertaining matter—the description 
f the system of slavery that prevailed in New York at this time, the 
ints of the Indians, the social intercourse of the young people, and 

the adventurous life of the young men. Among other things we have an 
elaborate description (p. 79) of the ** odd and childish” amusement of slid- 


‘‘in a more retired place and 
she had herself tried the experiment, but could never 
what magical attraction it could possibly have.” Her descrip- 
it was largely these that made the repu- 
her first publication, ‘ Letters from the Mountains’; and in the 
present volume there is ample illustration of her power—from the journey 
through the wild forests to Oswego, to the famous description of the break- 
Hudsen. But, afterall, she is at her best in depict- 
ing character, which she often does in a few forcible words, rather by the 
life of the persons than by any formal Sir William Johnson, 
Lord Howe, and Cadwallader Colden are marked instances among public 
|-defined 


ing down hill; Mrs. Grant confesses that 
on asmaller seale 
dlise wer ” 
tions of scenery are of high merit ; 


tation of 


ing up of the ice in the 


analysis. 
men, but the lesser personages introduced are also distinct and we 
characters. 

Neit her 


enj D the c 


** Aunt Schuyler” nor her Scotch protégée could appreciate or 
of society that gradually attended the advance of the Revo- 
lutionary movement. The New-Englanders, who began to throng into the 
Hudson River territory, were an abomination in their eyes. Mrs. Schuyler 
herself was a devoted loyalist, and did not live to see the new government 
triumphant. Mrs. Grant was in her advanced years as ardent a lover of 
kings as her friend Sir*Walter Scott ; and no doubt her experience in the 
incipient stages of the American Revolution serve to intensify the feeling. 
Whether it is that the Indians have deteriorated since the days of King 
Hendrick, or that in the age of Rousseau the members of civilized com- 
munities saw only the good traits of the children of nature, it is certain 
that nobody—not even their best fr iends—speak of <a people nowadays 
as was common a century ago. Of Mrs. Schuyler it is here said (p. 95) 
that she, ‘‘like every other person possessed of a libe no or benevolence 
vas exceed 


hange 


of mind whom chance had brought acquainted with them, 
ingly partial to those high-souled and generous natives.” Must we not put 
of the blame for this change—whether in their character or our feel- 
ings—upon the treatment of the Indians by our Government ? 

The book is illustrated by an attractive portrait of the author, and one 
The publisher has added some valuable notes. 


some 





or two other pictures. 


Theoretical Naval Architecture. A Treatise on the Calculations in- 
volved in Naval Designs. By Samuel J. P. Thearle. (New York : 
Putnain’s Sons )—The author has faithfully undertaken to supply the want 
of a text-book for students and a hand-book for practical naval construc- 
tors which shall be within the reach of those most 
With no attempt to popularize the subject, and little superfluous matter, 
the book should be useful to the class for which it is written. The working 
formule and rules are clearly stated, with sufficient explanation to give a 
correct notion of the principles on which they are based. 


needing such a book. 


*.* Publishers will confer a favor by abeays marking the price of their books on the 
wrapper. 
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